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General Hints on a House-Apiary. 


BY B. TAYLOR. 
Read at the Wisconsin State Convention, Feb. 6 and 7, 1896.) 


I will give a few thoughts upon the subject of house-api- 
aries, drawn from six seasons’ experience with that method of 
caring for bees. 

To make bee-keeping pay, we must have good crops of 
surplus salable honey, and to get that we must have plenty of 


Mr. 


healthy bees in e 


bs tee arly spring, soalarge army of workers may 
8 Dred | 
have tt 


i time for the white clover harvest, and in order to | 
oan ad early bees, successful wintering is indispensable. 
Moses duinby long ago declared what our experience has 
_ ‘ true, viz.: That two-thirds of the failures in bee-keep- 
gy: from failure in successful wintering. The house- 
ee then, to be practical must be a good place to winter 


When first resolved to try a house-apiary, I reasoned that 


it would furnish all the prime conditions for perfect winter 
quarters. I reasoned by having the hives near together, and 
packing a number of them properly with a cold-excluding and 
warmth-retaining blanket of dry sawdust, that each single 
hive would co-operate with its neighborin retaining heat, and 


| thus secure mutual warmth, even temperature at all times, 


open a hive at any time, and not be troubled with robbers. 


and especially protection from sudden harmful! changes of 
temperature in the critical breeding season—early spring. I 
reasoned that the bees would be at liberty to take a cleansing 
flight several times during winter, on warm days, and that 
such flights would be more healthful for tne colonies than five 
or more months of cellar confinement. Yes, theoretically, the 
house-apiary furnishes all the conditions that reason demands 
for successful fall, winter, and spring protection. 

I have not been disappointed, for five winters’ practical 
experience has proved the house a good, safe place to winter 
bees in. I have, it is true, had some loss each winter in the 
house, but there was each year still greater loss, with equally 
good colonies, in a first-class cellar. I have each season got 
better results in surplus honey in the house than in the open 
yard. Perhaps this may have come from giving the bees in 
the house a little the best care. Feeding, and many other 


B. Taylor, of Forestville, Minn., and His Howse-Apiary. 


necessary things are more easily done in the house. Robbing, 
cross bees, wet grass, hot sun, and many other nuisances are 
unknown in the house. It is a great comfort to be able to 


I put my bees into the cellar last yearon Nov. 8; the bees 
in the house have had two splendid plays since then. They 
were out Jan. 8, and yesterday (Jan. 30) they were out 
en masse. In both of these flights not enough bees chilled to 
speck the snow. 











In regard to the construction of houses, I have been un- 
able to discover anything better than my new house-apiary. It 
is cheap and simple, and fills all practical demands so far as I 
can see. Some have advocated building with packed walls, 
and made warm enough so the hives would need no packing, 
but the cost would be greatly increased, and no practical 
good gained. Several] good houses have been illustrated in 
the bee-papers in the last year or two, but in principle they 
are the same as my own. Some have used the shelf to set the 
hives on, without a bottom-board. This is not good. We need 
to handle and change hives in the house, and when the hives 
set directly on the shelves, every time a hive is lifted the shelf 
will be left covered with crawling bees, and they must be 
brushed away to give place for the new hive that must be set 
down. I have the same bottom-boards for the hives in the 
house as for the out-yard work. WhenlI lifta hive I move 
bottom and all to a table near by. If I need to move the hive 
from the bottom, I carry the bottom with its crawling bees 
outside, and they will return home. 

In the swarming season, if we want increase, we wil! need 
to move the hive that has swarmed to anew stand outside, 
and a movable bottom-board is needed for the reason I have 
given. I mention this seemingly trifling part because some 
may wish to build, and Mr. Root says in the ‘‘A BC of Bee- 
Culture,” that the bees you must necessarily have under foot 
in a house is a great nuisance. I have not crushed a gill of 
bees on the floor in my five years’ practice. Gentle Italians 
that will not rush from the hive when opened are a great 
comfort in the house. It is also a great comfort to have hives 
with frames that can be taken out and returned with certainty 
to their proper place quickly, and without any prying and 
scraping ; and frames handle more conveniently when placed 
lengthwise of the shelves. 

I like the plan of building house-apiaries on posts raised 
two feet from the ground, for it isthe only cheap, practical 
way of entirely getting rid of that unbearable nuisance—rats 
and mice—which are sure to undermine stone-walls and dirt 
floors. In my house rats and mice have no place they can sit 
on to gnaw, and I have entire immunity from them. 

I regard house-apiaries as especially adapted to out-yards, 
having all the facilities for properly caring for bees in them- 
selves the year around, and without increased cost over open 
yards; I contemplate increasing my honey-business in that 
way. 

In writing this I have only tried to give general helpful 
thoughts to those who may wish to build. A house-apiary is 
not easily changed after once built, and I caution you to in- 
vestigate and know what you want before you build. If you 
make no mistakes, you will not afterward regret having made 
‘*a house-apiary.”’ Forestville, Minn. 


ILA 
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The Amalgamation Question Again. 


BY HON. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


There has probably been enough said on this question al- 
ready, but as the matter is still open to discussion, I trust no 
one will take exceptions to me having my ‘‘say;” and now 
that I have become a citizen of the banner honey-producing 
county of the banner honey-producing State of the United 
States, with once more a small apiary at my command, I fee! 
somewhat disposed to arise and make myself known. 

When this subject first came to my notice from the mas- 
terly pens of quite a number of the Bee Journal contributors, 
I was favorably impressed with the idea, and was disposed to 
give it my hearty approval, but after mature deliberation, and 
reading the able arguments on the opposite side in the contro- 
versy, I have become convinced that the amalgamation of the 
North American and the Bee-Keepers’ Union would not bein 
accord with the best interests of the two societies, and the 
bee-keepers’ interest in general throughout the United States. 

In the first place, I will state that the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
is National and not international, and to conbine the two so- 
cieties under one code, would necessitate an entire change of 
constitution, by-laws, and the entire modus operandi. And 
now the question naturally comes up, are the two societies rec- 
oncilable ? 

In a financial point of view, which of the two old societies 
would have the greater amount of money to replenish the 
treasury of the new society ? Our General Manager of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union reports the balance in the Treasury, Dec. 
31, 1895, to be $771.61; while the report of the Secretary 
of the North American, at Toronto, Sept. 6, 1895, reports a 
balance of $7.53. Is there nota chance here for a bone of 
contention ? 

Again, by our abandoning the National feature to become 
international, do we not embrace in our territory the entire 
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northern hemisphere, which would take in Canada, Mexico 
and the British Possessions of North America? In so doing 
would our brethren across the borders be willing to accept 
a tax that would place them on an equal footing with us fingp. 
cially ? or would we have to hold the amount from the Reo. 
Keepers’ Union as a gratuitous fund to be used alike in the in- 
terests of the pursuit regardless of boundary lines ? 
Now, friends, in all fairness and justice, would it not be 
more consistent to have the matter fairly explained before the 
members of the Bee-Keeper’s Union, and give them an Oppor- 
tunity to vote for or against the amalgamation, ere you seek 
to change the situation that prompted them to contribute their 
money ? 
The Bee-Keepers’ Union was organized for the mutua| 
protection to its members against unjust encroachments apg 
**assaults of the enemies of the persuit;” and with this bap. 
ner in the hands of our bold and indefatigable Genera] Mang. 
ger—Thos. G. Newman—success has perched upon our bap. 
ner, and bee-keepers have had a bulwark of defense, that few 
pursuits can boast of ; and with all due defference to other 
members composing the organizers and promoters of the Bee. 
Keeper’s Union, to Thos. G. Newman belongs the honor of its 
universal beneficence to the bee-keepers’ cause; and to de. 
throne him from a position in which he has proven himself our 
greatest benefactor, we believe would not be in accord with 
the true rules of etiquette and the best interests of the pursuit, 
The Union as it now stands with our highly-esteemed 
General Manager, Thos. G. Newman, at the helm, is too po- 
tent a power for good to be destroyed by the cohesion of other 
societies. It is our safe-guard against unjust encroachments, 
and a terror to wrong-doers. What more could we desire of 
one society ? Let the Union stand, is our motto. 


Escondido, Calif. 


Artificial Swarming, or Dividing for Increase, 


BY CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


(Continued from page 146.) 


Now that we have our queen-cells reared—for we aim to 
make enough of the colonies queenless to rear all the cells we 
need for our swarms—our next step is to make small swarms, 
something like what queen-breeders call *‘ nuclei,” after Lang- 
stroth, but these nuclei, instead of being made in diminutive 
hives with microscopic frames, are made in the ordinary style 
of hives, with from two to four frames of brood, bees and 
honey, and a division-board, or dummy, to reduce the space. 


To make these swarms we do not take anything from our 
honey-producing colonies. These are left in full possession of 
all their strength, which they need to produce a good crop. 
In an apiary of, say 50 colonies, only enough of the best are 
broken up, as previously stated, to furnish all the queen-cells 
we need; after this, we make the divisions from the colonies 
which would not be likely to produce any honey. In every 
apiary there are a number of colonies, which, either owing to 
weakness in early spring, to lack of fecundity in the queen, to 
a shortage in their supplies, or to other unaccountable cause, 
are late in their brood-rearing, and become strong only when 
the cropis at its height, or past its best. They are then in 
possession of a large lot of brood, and will hatch many bees 
that will only serve to consume the stores; for they will be fit 
to work only after the cropis over. These are the colonies 
that we useto make our swarms. In a state of nature, nol 
one swarm would be harvested from them; and if they did 
swarm, their progeny would not be desirable, since, in al! prob- 
ability, their queens are only second-best in prolificness. As 
we have our queens all reared, and all from the best stock, it 
does not matter from which hives we take our increase. 

On the 9th day after the queens have been removed, 48 
mentioned in the previous article, we open our queenless hive, 
or hives, and count the queen-cells. Wethen make as maty 
nuclei, with two frames of brood, and two frames of honey, 
and pollen, and bees enough to cover them, as we have queet- 
cells left, after leaving one to each hive. On the next day, 
after the bees have ascertained their loss, weirsert the queen 
cells (after the method of queen-breeders) in these queenless 
nuclei. We can take as many as two swarms from one hive; 
but this is not advisable. We prefer to take only one from 
each, with nearly all the young bees that the hive contalls; 
for many of them will return to the parent hive. If the 
weather is cool, and we can keep the hives shaded, we close UP 
these nuclei until the next day; so they become accustomed © 
their new habitation. Care must be taken, of course, not™ 
remove the queen with the bees, and itis always best to find 
her. If we took her with the swarm, our aim would be foiled, 
for she would destroy the queen-cell when we insert it, 4° 
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ant veenless colony, from which she was removed, would 
~ tay compelled to rear another, an inferior queen like her- 
sel ‘rhe colonies, from which these combs of brood and feed 
have heen removed, are at once supplied with frames full of 
oo dation, aud in a few weeks those hives are again filled. If 
we do not wish to use full sheets of foundation, we make it a 


point to remove all, or nearly all, the combs, and furnish these 
bees with a large lot of empty frames, with only starters, or 
guides ; for we have noticed that, unless a colony is almost 
without comb, it will, if strong, during a good crop, build a 
great many drone-cells. A swarm, beginning in an empty 
hive, will invariably build 9O per cent, of worker-comb. A 
colony with only three combs to build, if strong in bees, during 
the harvest, will build half of these in drone-comb. For this 
reason, we let only comparatively weak colonies, and colonies 
with young queens, do thecomb-building. Most important of 
all, we do not give any empty space to a queenless colony, for 
they would build nothing but drone-comb. It is for this reason 
that we do not wish our nuclei to have any more bees than are 
necessary to keep the brood warm, until their queens are fer- 
tile and laying. We also believe that a colony while queenless 
is somewhat discouraged ; that the bees do not work with en- 
thusiasm, and we want to use as few bees as possible for this 
purpose. 

‘i .* about 10 to 14 days after the queen-cells have been in- 
troduced, most of our queens are laying, and the little colonies 
may be reinforced by giving them more bees, and more brood- 
combs, if we have them. The same colonies that have been 
used to furnish the bees, may be called upon to do this. The 
swarms, according to their strength, may be given empty 
frames, in which they will most probably build nice worker- 
combs. If foundation is used, and we generally use it, the ad- 
vance is very much more prompt. 

In all these manipulations, we must be careful not to leave 
a swarm, that has brood with too few bees; not to divide 
a weak colony, or give a queenless colony any empty space, in 
which they might build. 

The swarms which have been made must be examined, so 
they may not rear additional queen-cells, and swarm with the 
young queen first hatched. We have seen very weak colonies 
divide up in this way. The swarms, in which the young 
queens are inserted, while yet in their cells, may destroy those 
cells, and try to rear some of their own brood; or the young 
queen may be lost in her wedding-trip, and this must be all at- 
tended to. These accidents may look as quite a hindrance to 
the success of the method, and may annoy some people, but, 
afterall, they do not amount to anything, when compared to 
the trouble given by natural swarming. 

In our eyes, the advantage of our system rests in the being 
able to save, for honey-production, the very colonies that are 
most likely to yield honey, and to use, for increase, such colo- 
nies as would give little if any profit; while we are, at the 


same time, breeding our bees from our best stock, and the in- 
crease thus made is, so to speak, of the gilt-edge kind. It is 
worth quite a little trouble to attain this end, and the profit 
reaped is two-fold. 


Hamilton, Ill. 


The Cheshire Cure for Foul Brood. 
BY WM. F. CLARKE. 


_ On page 19, we are informed that several parties men- 
tior ed by name have tried the Cheshire drug treatment for 
foul brood and found it a complete failure. It is further stat- 
ed that any medicated syrup strong enough to cure foul brood 
would kill all the sound larvae and every bee in the colony. 
Une of the persons named is said to have ‘‘sprayed the diseased 
combs with acids so strong, that the combs fairly smoked” and 
then it failed tocure them of foul brood. 


., this is not the Cheshire remedy for foul brood. The 
Cheshire prescription is simply to get the bees to consume 
‘yrup medicated with phenol. In his great work, Vol. II, page 
262, he speaks of many, who ‘‘ with a perversity which is al- 
most incredible say that phenol will not cure, for they have 
given itin the food-bottle, but the bees would not take it.” 
On the next page he asserts that if the bees can be induced to 
i the phenolated syrup they ‘“‘ will use a curative quantity 


= ° far as I know, I am the only bee-keeper on the Ameri- 
“th r peep who has patiently investigated the Cheshire 
500th and got to the bottom of it. He prescribes from the 
think = the 750th proportion of phenol. I am inclined to 
cin one is not always of the same potency. At any 
Whe © main difficulty is to get the bees to take the mixture. 

®n they will do that, it is plain sailing. My eyes were 





opened when, after many failures I at last gota foul-broody 
colony to take the phenolated syrup. I fed them 20 pounds 
of it in the fall. Next spring and all through the following 
season they were the best colony I had. Of allthe many pret- 
ty processes in bee-keeping, there is nothing prettier than to 
see how the bees will clean outthe foul brood when once you 
get them onto adiet of phenolated syrup. Itis like magic, 
the way it works. 

Ridicule is not argument. I am not lecturing the people 
with solemn airs on what science teaches. I am dealing with 
facts and speaking of what I know. Deliberately, I wish to 
put myself on record as asserting that the Cheshire treatment, 
as he prescribes it, is what I have called it—** a cheap and easy 
cure for foul brood,” in all curable cases. It is also a remedy, 
in comparison with which every other I have tried is ‘* vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” I can bide my time, assured that 
sooner or later, in this case as in every other, ‘*magnaest veritas 
et prevalebit.” 

I will only add that the man who does not know how to 
feed a colony of bees medicated syrup without their being 
robbed by other bees is not much of a bee-keeper, and had 
better look into Mr. Benton’s new book on ‘* The Honey-Bee,” 
page 117, and learn the Cheshire way to prevent robbing. 


Guelph, Ont. 


The Past and Present of Bee-Keeping. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Having occasion, lately, to look over an old diary to find 
something that was called in question, I ran across an item 
which was written by a friend to prove that bee-keeping was 
always to be a lucrative business, which item read as follows: 

‘* Notwithstanding the great demand for bees, and the im- 
mense quantities of honey that are produced from year to 
year, theamount largely increasing each year, I do not see 
any reason to think that overstocking or overproduction is a 
factor that need troubie us in this generation. At any rate, I 
don’t see that the price of nice honey is any lower than years 
ago.” 

This was written in 1884, or about 12 years ago, and in 
reading there was a strange sound to it; strange, not only 
from the standpoint of 1896, but from the standpoint of 
1869, as well, at which time I commenced to keep bees. I 
fell to wondering if ‘‘ this generation” that existed 12 years 
ago had passed away, for surely, if I read our present bee-lit- 
erature aright, both ‘‘overstocking” and ‘overproduction ” 
are causing a wail to come from nearly every hand. Hear 
Mr. Hutchinson telling in the Review how the forests have 
been cut off, the swamps been dried and the fence-corners 
cleaned out, till the flora which we had a few years ago— 
which invited the little busy bee to a sumptous feast—was be- 
coming nearly as scarce as the trails of the Indian. Then 
hear Dr. Miller, and others, asking if the good old times will 
ever come again? All of which point to the fact, that wheth- 
er overstocked or not, from some reason the average bee-keep- 
ers does not secure the average good crops of honey that they 
did years ago. 

Then look at the talk of low prices, the planning toform a 
honey-association, and the censure of our commission-men, 
who realize only 10 cents a pound for nice white comb honey 
to their consigners, where they sell at 14 cents, and ask your- 
self if overproduction is not figuring in this matter of low 
prices. If it is not overproduction that makes the low prices 
for honey, what is it? Commission-men were not formerly 
criticised for charging 10 per cent., for that was the usual 
charge during the early seventies. All must admit that the 
market price of honey is much lower than it formerly was, 
and when 10 per cent. is taken from a low price it hurts the 
honey-producer much worse than it does to have the same per 
cent. taken from a high price. Smal] honey-producers can sell 
their honey to advantage about home, in neighboring villages, 
but the large producer must always seek a market for his pro- 
duce in the large cities, and the price obtained in these cities 
has very much todo with home prices; hence the ‘“ market 
price” is what we bave to look to in determining whether 
overproduction has had anything to do with the matter of prices. 

I commenced bee-keeping 27 years ago the present spring, 
and at that time honey in six-pound boxes, having glass on two 
sides, brought 25 cents per pound, delivered at the railroad, 
while in the ‘all of 1869 I was offered by a party from New 
York city, 50 cents per pound for the little I had, the advance 
of 100 per cent. being caused by a very poor season during 
1869, so that the supply was very much less than the de- 
mand. 

The season of 1870 being an extra-good one, the price 
fell back to 25 cents again, at which price I sold my crop of 
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that year, as well as that of 1871 and 1872. Owing to the 
loss of bees during the preceding winter, the supply was in- 
sufficient again, so that in the fall of 1873 I sold at 27 cents, 
taking my whole crop, light and dark, together, while in 1874 
I received 2844 cents per pound for the whole of my crop. 
Those prices brought more persons into the busiuess, which, 
with but little loss in wintering, caused honey to drop, so that 
26 cents was the price I obtained in 1875, while in 1876 the 
supply was again adequate to the demand, and 25 cents was 
the selling price. 

That the readers of the American Bee Journal may know 
something of the past, without going over the matter for them- 
selves, I have carefully looked up the market reports as given 
in our bee-papers, and here give an average of quotations as I 
found them. For 1874, 28 to 380 cents; 1875, 27 to 30; 
1876, 23 to 25; 1877, 20 to 22; 1878, 12 to 16; 
1879, 2U to 22 ; 1880, 18 to 20; 1881, 18to 22; 1882, 
22 to 25: 1888, 18 to 20; 1884, 17 to19; 1885, 15 to 
18; 1886, 14 to 16; and during the past 10 years the prices 
have ranged between those of 1886 and the 13 to 15 cents of 
the present. Previous to 1874 I fail to find any quotations in 
any of the bee-papers which I have. 

From the aboveit will seem that honey quotations at pres- 
ent, and for the past 10 years, are fully 100 per cent. lower 
than they were in the early seventies. Another thing, which 
is, that honey in such shape as was sold from 1868 to 1873 
at 25 cents or above, per pound, would not net to-day over 6 
to 8 cents in any market. To bring from 13 to 15 cents now, 
honey must be very fancy, in one-pound-sections, without 
glass, which means nearly if not quite six times the labor and 
expense to the bee-keeper that six pounds of honey, in one box, 
meant 25 to 30 years ago, so that honey really does not bring, 
taking all these items into consideration, much more than one- 
third what it did ‘‘ years ago.”” Wherein lies the trouble? Is 
it not overproduction, which my old friend of years ago said 
would be no factor ‘in this generation?” If notin overpro- 
duction, wherein does it lie ? Will not some one tell us, for 
when we know the cause we may be able to apply a remedy ? 

Borodino, N. Y. 








The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asssocia- 
tion was held in Brantford, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1896. The 
almost entire absence of a honey crop last year prevented a 
large attendance, and it was noticeable that some of those 
present were not in the best of humor, which condition had an 
undesirable effect upon the harmony of the sessions—more 
sweetness needed. Notwithstanauing the fact that a pro- 
gramme was prepared that might have brought out much val- 
uable discussion, the time was so much occupied with personal 
differences that not only was the time lost, but peaceable 
members became so much disgusted and annoyed with the 
proceedings that almost all the utility was taken out of the 
convention. Itis a matter of regret that expert bee-keeping 
delegates should gather together from the very extremities of 
the Province, and not have an opportunity of teaching and 
learning lessons from each other’s experiences, to be dissemi- 
nated through the press, so that smaller bee-keepers may 
glean points whereby they may improve their methods. We 
would not be understood that the majority of the members 
who attend this convention from year to year are unreason- 
able cranks, but when a few men are allowed to break the 
peace of the whole gathering, the directors and other officers 
are more to blame than perhaps they allow themselves to believe. 
We have attended the last two annual meetings, and have 
come to the conclusion that unless the directors and officers 
combine against such dissensions as have characterized these 
two conventions, the money expended in holding such would 
be more productive if devoted to some better directed enter- 
prise. 

PRESIDENT HALL’s ADDRESS dealt with the salient fea- 
tures of the industry. It was recommended that bee-keepers 
who get foul brood co-operate with the Inspector as carefully 
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as possible in stamping it out. It gave him pleasure to rea 
lize that Europeans are seeking Canadian honey; he therefo ; 
felt the necessity of having the Pure-Honey Bill passe : 
that the reputation of Canadian honey may arrive at the Beat 
tion which will make it desirable to honey-consuming mer. 
kets. The President also recommended that packages be 
stamped, on the same principle as the branding of Canadian 
cheese. [Mr. Hall’s address will appear later.—Ep. | 


Fou. Broop.—The report of the Foul Brood Inspector 
Wm. McEvoy, showed that 85 bee-yards were visited, 39 of 
which were affected with the disease. Owing to the ‘rene 
frost.in May, followed by the continued drouth, the brood of 
many colonies died from starvation, which, in many cases was 
taken for disease, and therefore g great demand was made for 
inspection, which fact indicates that bee-keepers are becom. 
ing more anxious for visits from the Inspector than heretofore 
A few years ago much opposition was met from bee-keepers 
who now welcome inspection, knowing that the desire js tg 
cure and not to kill, except when a cure cannot be otherwise 
obtained.—[Mr. McEvoy’s Report will also appear soon.—Ep,} 


Among the communications read was a letter from the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke, of Guelph, in which the Fou! Brood Ip. 
spector was strongly condemned for having destroyed a nyp.- 
ber of his colonies by fire. To this, Mr. McEvoy explained 
that he had spent a great deal of time endeavoring to have, 
cure effected, but ultimately found that destruction by fire 
was the only wise method to pursue. After hearing both sides 
of the case, the convention endorsed the Inspector’s actions jp 
in this as in all other cases. A vote of thanks was then tep. 
dered to him for his good work, and a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the association have confidence in their Ip. 
spector, and that they believe his method of cure is the best 
known. 


THE PurRE-HONEY BILL.—Mr. S. T. Pettit reported on the 
Pure-Honey Bill, which has been introduced into the House of 
Commons, but had not as yet passed all the readings. The 
purpose of the Bill is to prevent the production of sugar. 
honey, and ultimately to have the same effect on the honey 
industry of Canada as the law against ‘filled ” cheese has on 
the cheese reputation and business. Mr. Pettit was one of a 
committee last year to go to Ottawa in its interest, and, 
although he did not succeed in getting the Bill through, be 
felt convinced that all that is necessary for its passage is con- 
tinued effort by the association for a short time longer. One 
very good argument in favor of sucha Bill was the presence 
of a sample of adulterated honey brought to the meeting by 
one of the directors, who obtained it from a grocery-store. It 
was in a glass vessel sealed with a paper stamped ‘‘ Canadian 
honey.” The stuff was mildly sweet, light in color, and thin. 
While it was not unpleasant to taste, its after effects were of 
such a character as to disgust a consumer with honey as an 
article of food. A sample of this so-called ‘* Canadian honey” 
was recently subjected to the Dominion Analyst for analysis, 
when it was found to contain too much glucose syrup and 
more than the average per cent. of water. It was, therefore, 
evident that it had been adulterated with these substances. 
The only opposition offered to further pressing the passage of 
the Bill was by one member, who bas always claimed that the 
Adulterated Food Act already covers the necessary ground. 
He therefore considered it unwise to expend any more money 
over it. It was, however, claimed by several intelligent men- 
bers that the presence of such stuff as was proved to be upon 
the market showed that the passage of such an Act as is now 
being pushedis necessary in order to develop a demand for 
honey and to protect honest honey-producers. It was resolved 
that Mr. Pettit’s report be accepted, and also that the former 
committee still prosecute the Passage of the Pure-Honey Bill. 





















HONEY-PACKAGES.—The question was asked, whether it 
were wiser to sell honey in packages, charging for gross 
weight for honey and package, or for net weight of honey. 
For instance, when honey is 10 cents per pound, is it wise 
se]l 10 pounds net of honey in a pail, or should the value of 
the pail be retained in honey ? Several dealers claimed that 
the price of the vessel should be added to the honey in asking 
a price, as it was difficult to get extra for the pail, or get" 
returned in good order. It was, therefore, advised that ~0- 
pound pails be used as far as possible, because the value o 
the pail was relatively small compared to the honey containe 
and it is also of more value to the receiver, because of its siz 

FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS.—While all agreed that at least 
a starter be used all around the edge, so as to avoid creep 
holes between the wooden side and the comb, it was genera:') 
conceded that whole foundation of clear wax, about 10 or !- 
feet tothe pound, gave very satisfactory results in the pro 
duction of comb honey. Too heavy foundation is apt to caus 
** fish-bone ” comb. 
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suiprixe Comp Honey.—It is fairly evident that Manitoba 
will furnish a good market for a large quantity of comb honey 
lly. if of good quality and well packed. It was advised 
annually, if of g 1 
that sections to be shipped should be full and uniform, and 
acked so tightly that they cannot shiftor rub. Mr. Hall, 
a has shipped as high as $1,100 worth to Manitoba in one 
shipment, without any loss, recommends that not less than 
200 pounds be putinto @ package, and that the package be 
long in form, and have two handles, so that it may be lifted 
by railroad men, and not rolled and tumbled. Mr. McKnight, 
who also ships to Manitoba, recommends using light but strong 
cases holding 12 sections each, packed on edge, three high 
and four deep. He also recommended that the case have a 
glass front, and that the crate be protected by laths nailed up 
and down the ends, the back, and cornerwise across the front; 
the sections should have comb attached all around, and that 
excelsior be used as packing to avoid crushing. 

VENTILATION OF HIVES IN WINTER.—It is now generally 
admitted that upward ventilation is not desirable, but that 
front and back bottom ventilation should be given. It was 
recommended that the top of the hive be hermetically sealed 
with propolized cloth. For out-door wintering, six inches of 
straw should form the top, side and back packing; a less 
thickness is desirable on the south side, so that the warmth of 
the sun may penetrate to some extent on bright days. It is 
advisable to have a dead-air space on top. The subject of 
packing was gone into, and brought out points to the effect 
that dry leaves, well packed in, are entirely best when there 
is any possibility of rain getting in; but where a positively 
water-tight roof and box is used, dry sawdust answers all re- 
quirements. 

WINTERING BeEs.—Mr. Pettit is of the opinion that in the 
dead of winter, if bees are in the very best condition, they will 
be almost perfectly quiet. Other good bee-keepers claim that 
the bees are all right when a low hum of contentment, so- 
called, can be heard. The most generally accepted theory 
offered was that in large apiaries it is impossible to have all 
the colonies quiet at once. When they arein the best condi- 
tion, the different colonies will each have their spells of hum- 
ming and quietness. 

Bustness.—The by-laws were adjusted to harmonize with 
the new Agricultural Act. It was also resolved that hereafter 
the reports of affiliated societies be in by Dec. 1, instead of 
Jan. 1, so that the annual meeting may be held in December. 

A resolution was passed to the effect that each affiliated 
society be entitled to send two delegates to the annual conven- 
tion, and the fee of $5.00 paid by each affiliated society en- 
titles the delegates to full privileges of members in voting, etc. 


It was resolved, on recommendation of a committee ap- 
pointed by the President, that the President, Vice-President, 
2nd Vice-President and Secretary each represent on the Board 
the district from which they come, and that each of the nine 
directors represent one of the remaining nine districts, so that 
each district has representation. 

ELECTION OF OrFicers.—President, R. F. Holtermann, of 
Brantford; 1st Vice-President, J. K. Darling, of Almonte; 
2nd Vice-President, W. J. Brown, of Chard; Secretary, W. 
Couse, of Streetsville; Treasurer, M. Emeigh, of Holbrooke. 
Auditors—J. D. Evans, of Islington; D. W. Heise, of Bethesda. 
Foul Brood Inspectors—Wm. McEvoy, of Woodburn; F. A. 
Gemmill, of Stratford. Directors—W. B. Holmes, of Athens; 
Allen Pringle, of Selby; J. W. Sparling, of Bowmanville; A. 
Pickett, of Nassagaweya; J. Armstrong, of Cheapside; A. E. 
Sherrington, of Walkerton; F. A. Gemmill, of Stratford; W. 
A. Chrysler, of Chatham; N. H. Hughes, of Barrie. Delegates 
to Fair Boards—Toronto, R. H. Smith, of Palmerston; West- 
ern, John Newton, of Thamesford. 

Che next annual meeting will be held in Toronto in De- 
cember, 1896. The date was left to the Executive. 

AN OPEN SEsston.—The second evening’s meeting was 
thrown open to the citizens, and partook of the nature of an 
entertainment. Mayor-elect Elliott very ably filled the chair. 
After welcoming the bee-keepers to the ‘‘ Telephone City,” he 
_— a few well-chosen and pleasing remarks. He expressed 
“ ‘ppreciation of the work the Foul Brood Inspector is 
ong, and also wished the association success in obtaining 
_— honey legislation. Mr. McKnight, of Owen Sound, de- 
gs an eloquent address, which was attentively listened to. 
ead soltermann, the newly-elected President, gave an inter- 
Boma address on the past, present, and future of bee-keeping. 
“oem relerences were made to the care of honey, and to the 
Son nistary of the bee. He also hoped to see Canadian 
me y placed upon the English market by the Dominion Gov- 
oe tent. The programme was interspersed by highly-appre- 
no selections given by the ‘‘ Telephone City Quartette.” 

‘he close of the entertainment the delegates were right 













royally banqueted by the newly-elected President.—The Farm- 
ers’ Advocate. 
a 


The Bee-Convention at Kankakee, Ill. 


On Feb. 8 about 25 bee-keepers of Kankakee county met 
iu Kankakee to discuss apiculture and the desirability of or- 
ganizing a county society. The idea of permanent organiza- 
tion met with hearty support, and resulted in the election of 
D. L. Durham President, F. 8. Tinslar Secretary, and the ap- 
pointment of acommittee to draft a constitution and by-laws 
to be presented to the next meeting. 

It was the general opinion that 1895 wasa very profit- 
able season here for bee-keepers, and that all bees went into 
winter quarters in excellent condition. One bee-keeper re- 
ported his crop (from 19 colonies, that increased to 27 during 
the season) atan average of 123 pounds of comb honey in 
sections, which we consider a very good showing. Sweet 
clover seems to have been the main source of supply. 

Mr. Durham had owned bees five years. He had 4 colo- 
nies, and took 150 pounds from 2 of them last summer. Most 
of the honey was from sweet clover and heart’s-ease. 

Dr. Pottinger had 16 colonies, and took 300 pounds from 
5 colonies. 

Dr. Tinslar had only 2 colonies, began late, and had 18 
pounds of surplus from one hive. 

B. T. Brady had one colony, and secured 80 pounds of 
surplus, mostly basswood and sweet clover. 

William Mote had 8 colonies, and secured 200 pounds, 
mostly sweet clover. 

William Cooper had kept bees since 1853, often as high 
as 8O colonies, now down toone. He came to learn, not to 
talk. 

Mr. Saltsider had 16 colonies, and took off 1,008 pounds, 
mostly sweet clover. 

L. B. Bratton had 35 colonies in various hives; never 
made a business of it; took probably 1,000 pounds last year ; 
sold and gave away a great deal. 

F. C. Stewig had 3 colonies, and took off 160 pounds— 
basswood and sweet clover. 

B. T. Graham started with 18 colonies last spring, in- 
creased to 26, and had 2,210 pounds, mostly basswood and 
sweet clover. 

Chas. Lehnuz had 6 colonies that gathered 170 pounds. 
He had kept bees many years, but only since using frame 
hives had he been satisfied. 

Charles Ring had 30 colonies to start with, and took, 
from 20, 2,450 pounds, and from the other 10 he extracted 
250 pounds, and had as much left. Last season was a good 
one. Without sweet clover last year thecrop would have been 
a failure. 

Some discussion then took place on various matters, and 
it was decided to make the organization permanent, and hold 
frequent meetings. F. S. TrnsLar, Sec. 


> - 0 + 


The Seneca County, N. Y., Convention. 


The 13th annual convention of the Seneca County Bee- 
Keepers’ Asssociation was held Dec. 19, 1895, representa- 
tives from adjoining counties being present. This was one of 
the most interesting and instructive meetings yet held by the 
Association. The most progressive bee-keepers of this and 
Tompkins county were among the speakers, who gave val- 
uable information, gleaned from many years of experience. 

The forenoon session consisted mostly of a social order, 
and initiating and getting acquainted with new members. 
After partaking of a bountiful repast served by the lady mem- 
bers, the meeting was opened by song and prayer, followed by 
the President’s address, by Fred S. Emens, a very able essay, 
ending with a poem, ‘‘The Honey-Bee.” ‘* Advantages of 
being a member of the Bee-Keepers’ Association,” J. F. Hunt, 
who thought that the instructions given at these meetings 
were often of great value in an apiary, and recommended that 
the officer assign each member a certain subject to experiment 
on and report at the next meeting ; also to establish uniform 
prices at home to improve our home market. 


Reports of members of honey crop and success in winter- 
ing the past season: The average winter loss reported being 
14 per cent., the greatest loss being 40 per cent., the smallest 
loss 4 per cent. The greatest losses reported were those just 
starting in the pursuit, while the smaller losses were reported 
by those ripe in experience of apiculture. The same could be 
said of the report of the honey crop, the greatest amount of 
surplus honey being taken by those of the most experience. 

The total number of pounds of honey reported by the 
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members was 50,000, gathered by 750 coloniesof bees. It is 
estimated that there was produced in the county 20,000 
pounds of honey, gathered by 500 colonies of bees, not re- 
ported. 

The question-box was next opened, followed by some val- 
uable talk by B. D. Scott, on the home market and its im- 
provement. Best method of preventing increase, also to in- 
crease, by J. C. Howard. Remove the queen about June 20; 
if you do not wish to increase, destroy her and let the colony 
rear a new queen. To increase, place the queen with about 
three frames of brood ina new hive, giving them frames as 
they are in need of them. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, F. S. Emens; Vice-President, J. B. Whiting ; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, C. B. Howard. 

The next meeting will be held at Hayt’s Corners, at the 
call of the officers. C. B. Howarp, Sec. 

Romulus, N. Y. 

i 


The Mesa County, Colorado, Convention. 

An interesting convention of Mesa county bee-keepers 
was recently held. 

Mr. J. U. Harris being chosen as temporary chairman, 
called the meeting to order, and in afew well chosen words 
stated to those present that the meeting had been called to 
arrange co-operation in buying supplies and disposing of 
honey at better prices ; and for the general diffusion of apicul- 
tural knowledge. 

On motion, J. U. Harris was chosen President, M. V. B. 
Page Vice-President, M. A. Gill Secretary, and J. P. Utter- 
back Treasurer, by acclamation; the President appointed 
an Executive Committee consisting of Messrs. Kane, of Fruita, 
Wm. Dittman, of Plateau, and J. R. Penniston, of White- 
water; a committee of three was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Page, Patterson and Gill, to draft a constitution and 
by-laws. 

The question was raised in regard to foul brood. Mr. 
Kane, of Fruita, stated that there was at the present time a 
great deal of foul brood existing in the lower end of the valley. 
All seemed to be alive to the fact that it was their duty as an 
organization to stamp out this disease in the county, it being 
ascertained through the bee-inspector, Mr. Leach, that there 
were at this time about 5,000 colonies of bees in Mesa county. 


—> 


The Ontario County, N. Y., Convention. 


At the Ontario County Bee-Keepers’ Association’s annual 
session held in Canandaigua recently, various subjects of in- 
terest to apiarists were discussed. Pres. Walter F. Marks, in 
his annual address, advocated the adoption by the society of a 
system of marketing, whereby the producers of first-class 
honey would be assured of securing first-class prices. He 
would have an inspector appointed by the society to place a 
stamp upon all No. 1 honey, which stamp would bear the seal 
of the Association, and be a guarantee to purchasers, of the 
quality of the product. The plan was adopted, and E. H. 
Perry was appointed honey-inspector. 

The Secretary read a translation from a German publica- 
tion, entitled, ‘‘Gravenhorst on Apis Dorsata,” which con- 
tained comments on an essay read before the local association 
last year, prepared by Frank Benton, of Washington, D. C. 
After the reading of the essay it was moved by H. L. Case, 
that the petition offered at the last annual meeting for the in- 
troduction of the Apis Dorsata be endorsed by the Association. 
This was done, and the Executive Committee was instructed 
to have the petition printed and circulated. 

The following officers were elected: President, W. F. 
Marks, of Chapinville; Vice-Presidents—Lee Smith, H. L. 
Case, E. H. Perry; Secretary, Ruth E. Taylor, of Bellona; 
Treasurer, Heber Roat; Honey-Inspector, E. H. Perry, of 
South Bristol. The Association has a membership of 40, in- 
cluding honorary mewbers. 

The question-box was an interesting feature of the meet- 
ing. Among the exhibits were different samples of comb 
foundation, manufactured by J. Van Deusen & Son, A. I. 
Root Co., Schmidt & Thiele, and Aug. Weiss. J. Van Deusen, 
of Sprout Brook; F. A. Salisbury, of Syracuse, andC. B. 
Howard, of Romulus, Secretary of the Seneca County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, were welcome visitors, and participated 
in the discussions of the meeting. 

—> ee 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 
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Different Names for Sweet Clover. 


In the seed stores of San Francisco they know nothing of 
sweet clover seed. What is its other name? 


CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—Melilotus alba, melilot, white melilot, Bokhara, 
Cabul clover, and honey-lotus. 
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Another Odd-Size Frame. 


What objections can be raised against a 10-frame hive 
with frames 10x15 inches, inside measure; hive 17 3 /i6- 
x183%x10¥% high, to correspond with T super for 28 sections, 
contents 3,000 inches, making a more conducive brood and 
wintering possibility ? J. M. 

Carthage, Ohio. 


ANSWER.—One objection is that the frame is an odd size. 
Aside from that you’ll probably like it. The frame is not s0 
large as the Dadant or Quinby. 
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Double or Single Walls for Wintering. 


1. Which is best, double or single walled hives to winter 
bees on the summer stands, where the thermometer indicates 
20° below zero at times ? 

2. What will bees build up on quickest in the spring? 
Why ? Mass. 


ANswERS.—1. If the hives are to be left without any pro- 
tection, perhaps the double walls would winter best. A cellar 
might be better than either. 

2. I don’t know. Some say they’ll build up best in double 
walls because warmer; some say in single walls because the 
heat of the sun has better chance to get in its work. 


lr 


Transferring and Other Matters. 


1. I have bought an 8-frame hive, put in full sheets of 
brood foundation and starters of twoor three inches in the 
sections. I want to get my bees into this hive at the right 
time, and in the right way; that is, in a way that can be man- 
aged by a man who never saw bees handled at all. Is Mr. 
Heddon’s *‘ short way,” given on page 299 of the ‘AB C of 
Bee-Culture,” the one for a novice? Can I make two colonies 
while transferring ? 

2. Now, as to comb honey or extracted: Recently you 
advised an inquirer to try both. Would you give this counsel 
to one who lives in a country that produces honey nearly ul 
formly dark-colored? or is such honey more salable in the 
extracted form ? 

3. Should a quilt, cloth, canvas, or some such thing be 
placed over the sections ? None came with my hive; but I 
have seen something referred to bearing all those names, and 
more. 

4. Mr. Root advises that hives be placed on the ground; 
but I am getting old, and don’t like stooping much. Al! the 
bees I have ever seen have been placed on benches. Will that 
not do for me ? oe 

There are not many bees kept around here (about 9 mi 
from Oakland), and **I don’t know” whether this is 4 good 
place for bees or not; but I don’t expect to do much more 
than supply some of my friends, and enough for my 0W® 
family ; although an addition to my income would not come 
amiss these hard times. : 

5. Perhaps you will excuse me for saying that there ar 
too many words in the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” and it take 
| some time to find what you want. 
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&. Another thing: We are told to open the hives while 
many of the bees are out in the fields, and keep in subjection 
those that are at home, by smoking. But are not bees return- 
vee all the time, and how will they behave when they find 
some one meddling with their hive ? G. W. W. 

~ Oakland, Calif. 


Answers.—1. If there is no one to watch for swarms, 
perhaps you can’t do better than to use the Heddon plan of 
transferring. If convenient to watch for swarms, it may be 
better to let them swarm naturally, hive the swarm in the 
new hive, setting it in place of the old hive after removing the 
old hive to a new place, then 21 days later drive the bees, 
either uniting with the swarm or putting in a separate hive. 

f you are anxious for increase you can make two colonies in 
this way, or in either way. If the colony is not very strong, 
better keep it all in one. 

2. Probably extracted will be the best thing for you, but 
I think you may be interested in getting a little comb honey, 
if for nothing but the fun of it. 

3. Your hive is probably dovetail, which has a flat cover, 
and makes no use of sheets or quilts. When supers are put 
on the hive, the flat cover is put directly over the sections 
without any sheet or quilt. Sheets or quilts are not used as 
much now as in the past. 

4. A few bee-keepers prefer to have their hives set up 
high enough to work at them standing without stooping over. 
I’m like you, I don’t like to stoop. More than that, I’m too 
lazy to stand up when I can sit down, soI set my hives close 
to the ground, and always have a seat to sit on when at work 
ata hive. It is possible, however, that in some places it may 
be better to have the hives elevated by way of protection from 
some anima! or insect that may be an enemy to the bees. 


5. Yes. I'll excuse you, for the present, for saying there are 
too many words in the ‘‘A BCof Bee-Culture.” Wait just a 
little while, and you’ll say there are not enough. Some things, 
perhaps many things, in it are given in which you feel no par- 
ticular interest, and others are treated more fully than you 
care for, but there are others who wouldn’t miss those super- 
abundant words for a good deal. 


6. A bee stings in defence of its life or its home. A 
pinched bee stings in defence of its life. A free bee only in 
defence of its home. A bee that comes from the field has 
nothing to do with the defence of its home, and I don’t believe 
you could get such a one to sting in any other way than by 
catching and pinching it. But as a matter of actual practice, 
handle the bees when it suits you, providing it isn’t too cold. 
You'll find times though, when they are so cross that it will 
best suit you to let them alone, especially when there is a sud- 
den check to the honey-flow. 


Combs With Old Dead Brood. 


__ Last fall, in taking frames out of the hives and replacing 
with frames filled with honey for the bees to winter on, I found 
4or 5 frames that I took out contained a smal) amount of 
brood. These frames are all nice worker-comb. I set them 
away inthe shop. Will this dead brood do any harm to give 
to the bees this spring, or would I better melt the combs up ? 

Luce, Mich. W. C. 


ANSWER.—It is not at all likely that the dead brood will 
do any harm, only it will be well not to give too much of it to 
one colony at the same time. ‘The bees will do wonders in the 
way of cleaning up dirty combs, but it is possible to 
give them so much nastiness that they will desert the hive 
rather than undertake the job. If, however, the dead brood is 
dry, as it probably is, there will hardly be any danger that 
you will overdo the matter. 


le 


Nucleus-Box Method of Making Nuelei. 


In Mr. Doolittle’s work on ‘Queen-Rearing,” he gives a 
method of making nuclei by means of the nucleus-box, where 
pets has bees in an upper story and gueen-excluder between the 
‘wo stories. I want to make some nuclei in nucleus-boxes for 
the purpose of introducing some virgin queens, and perhaps 
some valuable queens from a distance, but I do not want to 
put On any upper stories. Would there be so much danger of 
“Spe the queen as to deter one from shaking the bees from 
‘He Outside frames of any colony that could spare them, if you 
wanted to make nucleus in this way ? E. B. 


ANSwER.—If I understand correctly, the risk would be too 
great. I suppose you’re perhaps connting that the queen 
would not be likely to be on one of the outside combs. Of 





course she is, or has been, wherever there is brood, and when- 
ever you find a frame outside the brood that has bees enough 
on it to make it worth while to take, the queen may think it 
worth while to be there. 

If you’re going into the business of making nuclei, let me 
tell you an item that perhaps you don’t know: A queenless 
colony is ever so much better thau a colony having a queen, if 
you want to take away bees fora nucleus. Take the frames 
with adhering bees from a colony having a queen, put each 
frame separately in a nucleus hive, and so many of the bees 
will return to the old colony that enough will not be left to 
take care of the brood. But take the frames in the same way 
from a queenless colony, and the bees will pretty much all 
stay just where they’re put. At least that has been my ex- 
perience in a number of cases. 

If I wanted to make nuclei, and didn’t want to look for 
a queen, I think I'd do something like this: Divide the brood 
and bees of a colony into two equal parts, putting them in 
two hives side by side on the old stand. Four days later lift 
out the frames with bees and put them where you want them, 
taking them from the hive that contains no eggs. 


Wood-Veneer Foundation. 


What about the wood-veneer foundation mentioned some- 
time ago. Isitin any way superior to all-wax brood-founda- 
tion ? ; H. B. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. I never saw any of it, and was 
not prepossessed in its favor, because at one time foundation 
with a tinfoil base was lauded, and failed on trial. But some 
who have tried the foundation you mention say they have 
found it a success. It will be in order for any, or all, who 
have tried it, to say with what result, whether successful or 


not. 
Hb - 0) 


Laying of the Queen—A Boy’s Question. 


1. As far as I have learned, the queen lays her egg in the 
empty cell. Now, is the cell filled with honey after the egg is 
put in, or is the cell capped over without anything in but the 
egg? Aslam a young beginner, I would like to learn alll 
can about bees. W. L. Z. 


ANSWER.—I remember in one instance to see an egg in a 
cell with pollen in a hive with anormal laying queen, but I 
never yet saw an egg ina cell with honey. The egg is laid in 
a clean, empty cell, hatches out intoa little grub in about 
three days, then for about five days the nurse-bees feed it, and 
then it is sealed over. No honey is put into a cell that contains 
aneggoralarva. It would bea good plan for you to geta 
text-book on bees, that would inform you about this and many 
other things. 

LL 
Producing Extracted Honey—Com»b Honey in 
the Out-Apiary--Separators or Full 
Sheets of Foundation? 


1. In working for extracted honey, would you use full- 
size or half-depth frames above the brood-chamber ? 

2. Would you use a queen-bar between the brood-chamber 
and extracting-supers ? 

3. Can I run an out-apiary for comb honey, if I have the 
queens’ clipped, without having some one to watch for 
swarms ? 

4. If I use separators, do I need to use full sheets of 
foundation in sections? Or is it more profitable to use full 
sheets, anyway ? H. &. P. 

Baraboo, Wis. 


Answers.—1. If I didn’t care anything for expense, I'd 
use half-depth. The full-depth have the advantage that they 
can be used interchangeably in the brood-chamber. But some 
think that the honey is affected by being in combs that have 
contained brood, so that, all things considered, the weight of 
argument may bein favor of the shallow frames for surplus 
honey. Dadant says the queen is not so likely to go into shal- 
low frames where no excluders are used. 

2. With deep frames I should want excluders. If shallow 
frames are used in the super it is possible thatexcluders might 
not be needed. 

8. I don’t know. I’ve done it for some years, but it might 
be more satisfactory than it is. 

4. Although there isn’t much difference, you’ll probably 
get along better with full sheets than starters when you don’t 
use separators, but so far I have thought it advisable to use 
both full sheets and separators. 
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Removal Notice.—In order to get more room, we 
have removed from 56 Fifth Ave. to 118 MucwiGan Sr., 
where all our correspondents should now address us. We are 
on the 3rd floor in the large brick building on the southwest 
corner of La Salle and Michigan Streets—one block north and 
one block east of the Chicago & Northwestern Passenger 
Station. Remember, we are on Michigan Street, not Michigan 
Avenue. The latter is used almost wholly as a boulevard and 
residence thoroughfare, while the former (where we are) is a 
business street. 

toe 

The Toronto Convention Report is now is- 
sued in pamphlet form, and will be mailed free to those who 
became members of the North American at Toronto, in a few 
days—just as soon as we can reach it after getting settled in 
our new Office. This fulfills our offer to furnish a bound copy 
of the Report to Toronto members free of cost; any one else 
desiring a copy, can have it by sending us 25 cents in stamps, 
when it will be mailed promptly. As we had less than 100 
copies of the Report bound, it will be necessary to order at 
once, if you wish to get it. 

en re 

Mr. Thomas G. Newman—the Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union—expects to remove to San Diego, 
Calif., with his family about April 10. This will be welcome 
news to his many friends in thesunset State. Mrs. Newman’s 
health, and that of Mr. N., have been quite bad for some time, 
and itis with the hope of recuperating weakened energies 
that they make the change. We trust the invigorating cli- 
mate of southern California will do wonders for them, and 
that they will favor the Bee Journal with frequent reports. 


Next week we will publish an article from Mr. Newman, 
on the amalgamation subject. Hon. J. M. Hambaugh puts in 
a vigorous protest this week, on page 162. 

_—_—~—-0 


All Honey Commission-Men are not thieves 
and swindlers, as some of our readers might think from read- 
ing recent denunciations of certain unreliable ones in the Bee 
Journal. No, sir; we know there are good, honest men in the 
commission business, and we believe that all who are found in 
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me 
the honey and beeswax dealers’ list on another page are treg;. 
ing their customers allright. If not, we want to know it, for 
we will not keep their namesin the Bee Journal after bein, 


assured of any crooked dealing on their part. 








During the past year we have refused and cast out wha 
will amount to a loss to us of about $200 a year in advertis. 
ing, just because we became satisfied that they were not treat. 
ing customers as they should. As we have said before, we wi) 
not knowingly advertise for a dishonest firm. We wil! op. 
deavor to protect our subscribers in every way possible, evey 
if we must suffer the loss of money from advertising that we 
need. But we believe our readers will appreciate our efforts, 
and send us more than enough new subscriptions to make up 
for all loss in advertising from any dishonest commission-mep, 

ee 


Mr. E. Kretchmer, of Red Oak, Iowa, thinks he 
was slighted on page 136, where several of the leading supply 
manufacturers were named, and Mr. K. was omitted. of 
course, it was quite unintentional on our part; we had no 
thought of doing him, or any other firm, an injustice. Come 
to think of it, the Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., and J. Forncrook, 
of Wisconsin, should also be included. 

From a publisher’s standpoint, it might easily be decided 
that ‘‘the largest ”’ firms are also those that should advertise 
the most extensively. That may be one reason why some 
were overlooked. We should think that large bee-supply 
manufacturers would also advertise largely in the best bee. 
papers, for the papers really create the demand for new sup- 
plies in their untiring effort to reach every bee-keeper in the 
land. Sometimes we think dealers and manufacturers do not 
sufficiently appreciate this fact. But, of course, they are sup- 
posed to know their own business best, and we may be wrong 
about it. However, we venture the suggestion that the most 
successful in any line do the most advertising—judiciously, of 
course. 

ee eee 

‘“*The California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange 
is now fully on its feet,”, writes Prof. Cook. ‘‘ Articles of in- 
corporation have been adopted; directors appointed for each 
of the counties of Southern California; one of the best bee- 
keepers of the State elected for President, and a very bright 
business man appointed as Secretary and Manager. ‘This last 
gentleman will give his entire time to the Exchange, and if we 
may judge from the enthusiasm already shown in favor of the 
movement, it will not be difficult to secure the co-operation of 
the whole bee-fraternity of Southern California. This gentle- 
man will at once commence to work up markets for the com- 
ing year, so that by the time the honey is ready forsale, it will 
be known just where it is to be sent, and what prices may be 
secured. Itis expected that the membership fee, together 
with one-sixth of the honey crop—which every member of the 
Association is to promise—will give all needed funds for the 
necessary preliminary work. The bee-keepers are wide-awake 
in this matter, and are very hopeful of the resalts.” 

















9-9 — 


A Bee-Keepers’ Arbor Day has been siggested 
by Mr. N. Levering, the editor of the apiarian depart nent 0 
The California Cultivator. He says: 


Bee-forage is a most important question for bee-keepers 
consideration on account of the diminution of the forage by 
agriculture and grazing, which, in part, accounts fr short 
honey crops in many parts of the country. An increase 0 
bee-forage will remedy the deficiency in a great measure. This 
can readily be done by concerted action on the part of the 
apiculturists who reside in the mountain districts, and where: 
ever there are Jands not susceptible of cultivation, by pian’ 
ing trees whose bloom yields nectar, and such other plants 
and vegetation as contribute to the bee’s storehouse. This 
would soon bring about a perceptible increase of honey as We! 
as bees. Planting by afew would secure the desired object 
only to alimited extent, whereas if all plant each year for a 
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.w years the result would be most gratifying. The wonder- 
- \ edvantege that would be derived from such a movement 
ful , sadily be seen by every careful observer and practical 
8" rist The gain in honey and the saving of bees owing to 
exe proximity of feed would be very remunerative for the 
labor and expense incurred. Z 

[ sincerely trust that the State association, at its called 
meeting, will take some action in the matter by fixing a day 
for the plantigg of trees and other feed, to be known as *‘ Bee- 
Keepers’ Arbor Day,” and urge bee-keepers to organize Bee- 
Keepers’ Arbor Associations throughout southern California. 

I have given the matter codsiderable thought, and regard 
it most important and feasible, and deserving the most care- 
ful consideration of all who are interested in the future pros- 
perity of apiculture. 

All kinds of forage should be planted that will contribute 
to the bee, and are most suitable to the soil and locality. 

In trees I would call special attention to the sugar eu- 
calyptus. Itis a vigorous bloomer, rich in nectar. Other 
yarieties that bloom at various seasons of the year should be 
planted, among which are early and late willow. The acacia 
is also good, and requires but little and often no irrigation. 
The sages, horehound, and many other plants of a nectar- 
yielding character, the seeds of which can be sown upon the 
waste-places of the mountains during the rainy season will 
soon repay in a luxurious growth and much nectar. If this 
suggestion is not acted upon now, thetimeis not far distant 
when it will be. 


We think Mr. Levering has made a good suggestion, and 
we hope that ‘‘The Bee-Keepers’ Arbor Day” will not be 
limited to California, but that everywhere bee-keepers will 
resolve to plant annually some honey-yielding trees or other 
forage for their bees. Very often they may be able to induce 
their neighbors to plant or sow what will be beneficial to bees, 
and thus will the object be doubly helped. Why not begin 
this spring to plant and sow ? 

ee: ee 


Benton Book Resolution.—On March 3, we re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. Hilton, which refers to 
the Benton Book : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28, 1896. 
Hon. Gro. E. Hrtton, Fremont, Mich.— 

My Dear Sir :—My resolution to have a reprint of the 
work on Apiculture, passed the Senate at yesterday’s sessjon. 
— there will be no trouble in securing its passage by the 

ouse. 

If this result is secured, of course you know how pleased I 
shall be to send copies to you as you may desire. 

Very truly yours, J. C. Burrows. 

So there is good prospect of every bee-keeper being able 
to have a free copy of ‘* The Honey-Bee,” by Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Burrows is one of Michigan’s able Senators in Wash- 
ington, and shows his interest in bee-keeping by his works. 
The Senate has done a wise thing in thus recognizing apicul- 
ture, and no doubt the House of Representatives will also dis- 
tinguish itself by endorsing the Resolution as soon as it has a 
chance to do so. 

Somnambulist’s Big Vield of honey failed to 
appear in connection with the other large reports on page 43, 


b j y j i s r : 
Sut lt was given in the Progressive Bee-Keeper later, and is 
as follows: 


Friend Flanagan encourages us by reference to many of 
the largecrops in the past, and Editor York copies the article 
Complete in January 16th number of American Bee Journal, 
and at the same time gives any others who may so desire a 
chance to blow, by kindly inviting them to relieve themselves 
through the medium of this journal, but as that would incur 
extra postage and delay, I’ll take my chances right here and 
gs and Just say that a certain sleepy-head not only dreamed 
o, Dut realized, 22,000 pounds of comb honey from 114 colo- 
hies, spring count, in a single season. 


Pretty good for a ‘ sleepy-head.” 


Must 


But, surely, Sommy 
hava . ¢ 
have been awake that season, in order to do the neces- 
‘ary hustling to take care of so large a crop. 

— ~~ 0 


wie is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
'y hot take advantage of the offers made on page 175 ? 























Growing Basswoods from Cuttings. 


In Gleanings I read about how to grow basswood and mul- 
berries. Either will grow from cuttings, as will all soft woods, 
if cuttings are made from ripe wood. For basswood and mul- 
berries, take off this year’s growth, soon after the leaves have 
fallen off. Cut from 8 to 12 inches long; tie up in smal! bun- 
dies; place in damp sand, not wet; for if too wet they wil! die; 
and if kept in a warm cellar they will have calloused over by 
spring, when they can be carefully set in rows, and covered 
with a mulch of straw or leaves so as to keep them damp and 
shaded. They will soon start out leaves and roots, and will 
grow, if properly cared for, six feet high by fall.—Joun Cray- 
CRAFT, in Gleanings. 


Alfalfa in Ohio—Cultivation and Value. 


The Ohio Experiment Station has made repeated attempts 
to cultivate it, both at Columbus and in Wayne county, but 
the difficulty of getting a stand is so great, and the plant is so 
particular about its soil, that we do not expect its culture ever 
to become general in Ohio, although there are some regions of 
the State where it would seem that it ought to thrive. 

To those who wish to experiment with it we offer the fol 
lowing suggestions: Select a loose soil, preferably sandy, ly- 
ing above a gravelly or porous sub-soil, with, if possible, a 
subterranean water supply. The soil conditions which are 
found in many of our river bottom lands would seem to be 
most favorable. Avoid a soil on which water stands, or one 
having a hardpan near the surface. 

Prepare the land by plowing and harrowing most thor- 
oughly, as soon as itcan be worked in the spring. Sow the 
seed (which should be American grown) at the rate of 20 to 
30 pounds to the acre, and cover it with a light harrow. 
When the weeds have grown to sufficient height, clip them off 
with a mowing machine, with the cutter-bar turned up so as 
not to cut close tothe ground, repeating this as the weeds grow 
during the season. 

Nocrop is to be expected during the first season, but it 
should give two cuttings the second year, and after that about 
three cuttings each year. If a good stand is secured on snita- 
ble soil it will not need renewing for many years. 

The New York State Experiment Station, at Geneva, has 
succeeded in securing a fine stand of alfalfa, which has thus 
far endured the winters, and there are isolated instances of 
successful culture on the gravelly loams of Southwestern Ohio 
and on the sandy lands of the lake shore.—Ohio Exp. Sta. 
Bulletin. 


Cleansing Wax With Acid. 


The following questions are asked Dr. Miller, in American 
_ con . 
Bee Journal, page 745: 
1. How much sulphuric acid should I apply toa gallon crock full 
of old combs to take the wax out of the cocoons ? 
2. Isit injurious to a tin vessel ¢ 
3. How is it applied to old combs ? L. H. L. 


ANSWERS.—1. I'm not familiar with the matter from experience 
but I — about a small tablespoonful to a gallon of water. 
3. I think the wax is stirred in the water. and allowed plenty of 
time to do its work, then the wax is melted and separated as usual. 
From answer 3 it would appear that Dr. M. means to stir 
the combs in cold water with the acid. Now, that is just what 
stumps me. I never tried a scheme of that kind, and do not 
believe that the acid could do any work, so far as purifying 
the wax is concerned, no odds how long the combs were left in 
the solution. Refiners use sulphuric acid to cnt the dirt and 
color out of crude oil, and then cut the oil out with caustic 
soda. But oil is a liquid; and if you want acid to cut the dirt 
out of wax you must turn thatinto a liquid. This can be done 
only by heat. The doctor conveys the idea that the work of 
the acid is done while the old combs are lying in the solution 
of cold water and acid. This is the one thing, the only thing, 
that I didn’t know. This is what surprised and astonished me 
—astonished me so much that I don’t believe it yet, and J will 
tell you why. You notice the answer concludes, ‘‘then the 
wax is melted and separated as usual.’”’ Now, Doctor, there 
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is where the acid does its work—on the liquid wax; for when 
would it drive the dirt to the bottom, out of old comb? This 
process will cleanse the wax if it is boiled in the same water in 
which it is soaked because the acid isin it. But it is bad en- 
gineering. It will boil over very easily. 

Now, L. H. L., sit down atthe feet of experience, and 
learn. Here are three things you should notdo: 1. Never 
go near a kitchen stove to melt wax. It is dangerous. 2. 
Don’t melt it in any place where any thing can catch fire, even 
if the whole country burns down. 5. Never put any acid in 
until your wax is completely melted—every bit of it, out of 
your old comb. When itis done boiling, pour your acid in 
slowly—very slowly—stirring your wax all the time until it is 
milky—quite milky. When you have thoroughly stirred and 
mixed it, let it settle. The acid drives all the dirt to the bot- 
tom, and in a little while you can dip it out carefully—not go- 
iug to the bottom of the wax—and run it into merchantable 
cakes.—Skylark, in Gleanings. 





The Dark and the Bright Side. 


‘* Well! the bees will die anyway, fix them as you will. 
do not want much to do with the pesky things. They are too 
uncertain. You never know when you are going to have a 
good year for honey or whether it will pay to fuss with them.” 


‘* 1 think you are looking all on the dark side of bee-keep- 
ing. We must look onall sides fora little profit. I geta 
great deal of pleasure from my bees, as well as considerable 
profit some seasons. Bee-keeping is a good school-teacher. It 
teaches one patience and perseverance.” 

‘* We farmers must work at something that wil) pay.” 


‘* That is very true, but do you know when you plow and 
drag your ground for potatoes that you will get a crop? You 
must mark the ground, plant and fertilize, cultivate, hoe, put 
on paris green three or four times, hill them up, dig them, 
carry them into the cellar and sell them for only 15 cents a 
bushel, if you sell them just now. Very soon you may hear 
they are 2O cents, and thinking they will be no higher in 
price you will carry them outof the cellar, load them into a 
wagon, draw them to a car perhaps three or four miles away, 
and for over 40 bushels yon will receive $8.00. This is not 
very large pay for the amount of work, but itis what is being 
done this fall, yet you would not say you will never plant any 
more potatoes, or sell yourfarm. Our dividends did not net 
us more than 35 to 40 cents for 100 pounds of milk some 
months this season at the factory. We would not sell our cows 
because of the drought of one or two seasons. We must look 
on the bright side of things. Keep our bees and love them. 
Work the harder. Raise a littleof many things. We as in- 
dividuals and a nation are very wicked. We must learn to 
look to God, the source of all blessing, more than we ever have 
before, and we will then reap a rich reward.—Mrs. OLIVER 
CoLE, in American Bee-Keeper.” 


I 


Three Stray Straws from Gleanings. 


A record book has this advantage, that it can be referred 
to at any time, and is often useful in furnishing testimony as 
to events that transpired years ago. 


M. Bertrand, editor of the Revue, accepted with favor the 
theory that bees inherit character from the nurses. He intro- 
duced a Caucasian queen of great gentleness into a very vic- 
ious colony, and the progeny of the new queen showed no trace 
of viciousness, He is now very doubtful] as to to the correct- 
ness of the theory. 


The report of the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture quotes 
the English honey market as giving ‘* Thurber-Whyland’s 
white-sage, strained, 1-pound jars” at only le. a pound more 
than ‘‘ Californian in original cans.” Onecan not help pity- 
ing that poor cent in having so much to do in covering the ex- 
pense of jars and putting up. The report innocently re- 


marks, ‘‘It would be ruinous to send adulterated honey to 
England.” 


Importance of Strong Colonies Under all Circumstances. 


Some write as though a colony could get too strong. How 
it is possible to get one too strong without doubling, 1 cannot 
understand. I know that, in poor seasons, only strong colo- 
nies will do well, even in getting winter stores. In a fair sea- 
son the strong colony will outstrip the average colony ; and in 
a good season the strong colony must certainly do the best, for 
surely two pounds of bees can and will gather more honey than 
one pound. I have never been able to believe that apiarists 
are able to get colonies so strong that they refuse to work. I 
admit there is a little more energy in proportion to numbers 
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ERB om 
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when the energy is necessary to get the brood-nest into shape: 
but this does not apply to the colony already in prime strengt)’ 
I can always get more and better work in the sections when 
I have colonies so strong that they must occupy the super, | 
the flow comes very freely while it does last, we do not noticg 
it so much ; but when the gain is one to two, and even three 
pounds a part of the time, per day, itis almost impossible tg 
get even reasonable work in seetions with a colony that has ng 
swarmed ; while the one that swarms will do almost nothip 
in sections ; but two colonies put together in one hive (the bees 
and enough brood to fill the hive) will do fair to good work. 
This year (1895) our flow began June 20. My scale hive 
colony was stronger than the average, and was not allowed to 
swarm, Itisa 10-frame hive. The gain from June 20 to 
July 15 (the extent of the flow) was an average ef 2% pounds 
per day. The best day’s work was 6 pounds. This colony 
gave about 25 sections. Many other average colonies in nine. 
frame hives, and a few in eight-frame, gave from nothing to 
about one super, the majority not giving 10 good sections. [py 
one case I put the force of two colonies in one nine-frame 
hive, and got two 28-section supers. Another colony on nine 
frames had the forces from two other colonies added, and gave 
three 28-section supers. All the evidence goes to show that, 
if I had doubled the forces of all, preserving the old stock ip 
original hives, I should have had as many colonies in the end, 
and about doubled my surplus,—R. C. AIKEN, in Gleanings. 








Difference in Colonies. 


For instance, the colony which I would call best on May 
15 might become one of the poorest by June 25, at which 
time the honey harvest was about to arrive. This as a rule, 
would be owing to a failing queen, as I have often noticed that 
a colony which wintered extremely well and goes to breeding 
rapidly in early spring, does not equal one that wintered only 
fairly well, but commences brood rearing in earnest on May 1. 
The reason is that by about May 25 to June 1 the queen in 
the stronger one ceases to be as prolific as the other, and this 
allows the bees to put the first honey coming in into the brood- 
combs, rather forcing it into the sections, as does the other 
through her extra-prolificness later on. I have often noticed 
that if the bees are allowed to get the start of the queen so as 
to store much honey in the brood-chamber during the first of 
the honey harvest, that colony will be an unprofitable one. 

The remedy is to give each colony only as many combs as 
the queen will keep occupied with brood, and when a colony 
is found having a failing queen, either give another queen or 
remove a part of the brood-combs. Again, the giving of a col- 
ony a large amount of surplus room to start with has a ten- 
dency to make that colony an unprofitable one. As it has not 
a force of bees large enough to occupy the whole of the sur 
plus department at once they seem to become discouraged, and 
instead of taking possession of a part of it, they will often 
cluster outside the hive, and crowd the brood out with honey, 
sometimes never entering the sections atall. I usually give 
only room in the surplus apartment to the amount of 20 
pounds, and a part of this space has combs in it left over from 
the previous season, thereby coaxing the bees into the sections 
with their first loads of new honey. In a week, more room /s 
given, and so on as I see each colony needs, as all colonies are 
looked after once a week at this time of year, if possible.—G. 
M. Doo.uiTTLez, in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Poultry with Bees. 
‘We believe from 


Dr. J. H. Ashley says in Gleanings: 
personal experience that the raising of poultry furnishes just 
what we are looking for; namely, an occupation not laborious, 
but whose returns for faithful attention are sure, and where 
the most active labor comes at that season of year when bees 
need the least attention. This is equally suitable for the bee 
keeper who does the work himself, or for him who, like our 
selves, while actively engaged in professional work, wants 
something at home which, by way of change, furnishes pleas- 
ure and relaxation, and still makes it profitable to keep a good 
active man of all work. By keeping a few standard-bred 
fowls of a variety giving a profusion of eggs and fine bodies, we 
have the pleasure of seeing fine birds of uniform size and color, 
and having on our tables fresh eggs, and fowls of our ows 
raising ; and, even without any special effort by advertising, 
there will be a demand among our friends and neighbors for 
sittings of eggs, with an occasional call for a trio, or pen of 
birds from our pure-bred stock, which, sold at even a moder 
ate price, will soon more than repay the difference in the ore 
inal cost between starting with thoroughbreds and common 
fowls; andin nothing does blood tell more surely than !. 
fowls.” 







































[as" See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 173. 
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L t Factory & W est cess stnpticr snd Low Prices 
od Supplies and Low Pri 
arg es the PP Our Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us’ is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. TucKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. : CHARLES H. Tuiks, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. [ must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
vour close selection of lumber. Yours very truly. O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
“Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so faras examined. They 
are simply perfection. 1 can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. ours respectfully. Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
“ Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, Orto ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—1 have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
joad, and | must say yours are as good as the best. tndeed.in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them, E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
rhe above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * ———— oods ”’ are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the following parties : 
Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, 11 E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, I11. 
Henry L. Miller, —— Kans. E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co., Mexico, Mo. P. J. Thomas, Fredonia, Kans. 
Ana by a number of others. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write tous. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
49A Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5h 10% 25m 50m 











ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 

-~ Hand Power Machinery 

Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. 








; ded 2 co., 
Alsike Clover .....% .80 $1.35 83.50 8 6.25 S 
Sweet Clover ......1.10 1.80 425 8.00 | *6 Water St., oe ara 
White Clover....... 1.50 2.40 6.00 11.00 1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Alfalfa Clover..... .75 1.20 3.00 5.25 

Crimson Clover.... .65 1.00 2.50 4,00 

Jap. Buckwheat... .30 45 1,00 1.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


The above prices include a good, new 25- 
cent two-bushel bag with each order. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DON'T » 


Buy Bees or Supplies until you have sent 
to us for speciul prices on what you need. 
phe Goods and Prices * are right.” 
Our °96 Circular now ready. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


= c =, || fj ( iq ' i (4 / 
CLOSING OUT SALE 1! 
_ We have at this Branch among the Stock purchased of Thos.G Newman the following 
stock of Sections—not of our manufacture—which we desire to close out to make room for our 


Superior Extra Polished Sections. 


In order to close them out quickly we offer them for the next 60 days, or while they last, at 


these special prices: 
White Sections, 44x4\. 
40,500 7-to-ft. at these low prices—1,000 for $1.75; 2.000 for $3.00; 5,000 for $7.00 


TRIANGULAR-TOP FRAMES. 


We also have a stock of Triangular Top Langstroth Frames at these Special prices: 


100 for $1.00; 300, $2.70; 500, $4.00; 1000, $7.00. 
On ull freight orders of 85 or less, at this Branch, please add 25c. for cartage. Catalogue Free. 


- The A. I. Root Co., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MUTH'S uowey extractor A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


Cold-Blast Smokers, | 119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 

acres land; good house; excellent well. 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.50 ; Untested, 

75e. ' E. L. CARKINGTON, 

11A4t PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 











Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
oo Circulars, apply to CHas. F. MUTH & Son. 
me Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
end 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 





General Items. 


Vel el Mel TEST NARs Ne Nel Nel Mal Mel ESSN Ne ae 


Some Good Honey-Yields. 


Father began keeping bees at South Ches- 
ter, Vt., when 17 years old. He owned bees 
from that time until his death, which oc- 
curred Jan. 16, 1894, at which time we had 
150 colonies. [think I was born with the 
same love for the little bee that father had. 


The largest yield we ever had was in 
1890, taking 20,000 pounds from 100 colonies. 

In the spring of 1894 I fed my 100 colonies 
about 125 pounds of rye-flour; they bred up 
strong, and the last half of May and all of 
June they hung on the outside of hives, 
and did nothing but eat honey. There was 
nothing for them to get. Then the first of 
July they began on the basswood, and I ex- 
tracted 10,000 pounds, besides leaving them 
plenty for winter. Last spring the same 
thing occurred again. Now the question 
is, does it pay to breed them upearly in the 
season ? 

Some years the white clover blossoms, 
and the bees store hundreds of pounds of 
honey in June, but who can tell six weeks 
before hand whether it will blossom or not? 


I was just reading in my last Bee Jour- 
nal where some one asks how much honey 
an acre of buckwheat will yield. If I were 
to answer that question I would say it de- 

nds a great deal upon the atmosphere. 

ast year there was at least 100 acres of 
buckwheat in reach of my bees, and they 
did not store a pound of honey from it. 

My 101 colonies in chaff hives had a 
splendid flight Jan. 10. 

F. B. FARRINGTON. 

Strawberry Point, Iowa. 





A Virginia Report. 


There are not many bee-keepers in Nor- 
folk county. but quite a number in other 
counties in Virginia. Ihave kept bees but 
little over two years. I love to work amon 
them. My cousin gave me one colony o 
black bees in a box-hive thespring of 1893. 
Then I got three swarms from the one col- 
ony, and but very little honey. The four 
colonies wintered all right without feeding. 
In January, 1894, I bought 8 colonies of 
Italian-bybrid bees, in box-hives, for $22. 
The 12 colonies wintered without feeding. 
During the summer of 1895 I had 25 swarms 
from the 12 colonies. I killed 12 of the 
weak colonies after the honey-flow was 
over. I got very little honey last year. 


In December, 1895, I bought 5 colonies of 
Italian bees in 8-frame hives from a bee- 
keeper in Illinois. for #25, and the expres- 
sage on them to Norfolk was $16. I thought 
that was like paying for them twice. 

I have now 30 colonies of bees in good 
condition, wintering on the summer stands. 
Our hives are in rows 6 feet apart each 
way. We have evergreen trees between 
the hives. The ground is seeded with white 
clover, which is our main honey-plant here. 
A few days ago we sent for some sweet 
clover seed, which we expect to try this 
year as a honey-plant. 

Ican’t see how any one can keep bees 
without taking one or more bee-papers. 

Norfolk, Va., Feb. 1. W. W. SEELEY. 


—$—$—$— IA eee 





A Beginner’s Experience. » 


lam a novice in bee-culture, having put 
my first colony into a Quinby-Dadant hive 
June 27, 1895. My father has kept bees for 
the last 30 years in the box-hive, or bee- 
gum, as wecallthem. He has been mod- 
erately successful, considering the hives 
and other disadvantages, compared with 
the present bee-appliances; having had at 
one time 75 colonies, but for the want of 
the proper attention they have dwindled 
down to only 12 now. 

About June 1, 1895, 1 happened to read 
an article on bees in an agricultural paper, 
and it just set me alla fire in bee-culture. 
I at once sent for * Langstroth on the 
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Is the name of the 
LIST now ready. 
paper on WINTERING BEES. 


Hive you want. PRICE- 
Send stamp and get valuable 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTE Eggs from fine birds 


only $1.00 for 13. 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 








BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers 
profits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ 
Alliance. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 289 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mention tro Americom Bee Journa. 


| 
KAFFIR CORN wonder ; yields 60 to 80 


bushels to the acre. Better than corn for 
stock and poultry. Will grow anywhere, Raise 
yourown seed. Write for information and 
prices. Sample “Genuine Fox Brand,” plen- 
ty to plant 2000 sqr ft.. with directions. for 

nine &-ct. stamps. SHERMAN & WHITE, 
655 Otto Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





The new drouth-resisting 









TURKEY SUB 


In spite of the common belief that she could 


not be restrained, an eastern man raised an 
immense Crove, pent up with PAGE, from 
the egg to the oven. See picture in “Hustler. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 


Better than 10 °!o Discount ! 


By comparing the following with the custom- 
ary pricesof Foundation they will be found 
to be better than a 10 © discount. Prices are 
f. 0. b., cut to any size. 

COMB FOUNDATION. 





1h 5b 10h 25b 
Heavy or Medium 45c 42c 40c 38c 
Light...... .45e 44e 42ce 40¢ 
_ | See ...00c 49c 47%c 45c 
Extra Thin ....09C 654¢ 52c 6560c 


Watch this advertisement for 
changes. Better buy now. before prices ad- 
vance. BRESWAX—30c cash, 32¢ trade, de- 
livered. Hives, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., 
always in stock. PRICES are right. Order 
before the rush. Ww. J. FINCH, Jr., 
11Atf SPRINGFLELD, ILLS. 


Mention the Americus Bee Jowrnas 


INCUBATOR | 

Our magnificent 

new catalogue } 
giving ful) in-@ 

' formation re- $ 
ferding artificial 

& Hatching & Brooding 
and treatise on poul- 

try raising sent for 4c ; 


Samples Free. 




















Des Moines 











>  tncubator Co. Hstamps. Circular free. 
. Box 78 DesMoines,la 
LIA9t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





California =* 


if you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. | 
Tr hl Pa ' : | 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, | 
220 Market St... - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ' 





Bt yt tay Fae tag ays cago ag 
PRAYING 222% 
PEREECE 
WHERE OM FLT 
Our illustrated catalogue tells you HOW and 
N tospray—mailed Free to fruit Grow- 
ers and Dealers. Thelargest and best line of 
Spray Pumps and Nozzles in the world. 
THE DEMING CO. Mfrs. Salem, Ohio. 
Western Agency: Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. 





Mention the Americar 


. Bee Journas 





COMB FOUNDATION “axqtices¥t 
and RETAIL. 

Are you going to buy Foundation for Cash, or 
have you Wax to sell or trade tor Foundation 
and other Supplies ? Have you 25 lbs. or more 
of Wax that you want made into Foundation ? 
If so, do not fail to write me for samples and 
prices. I make a specialty of working up Wax 
by the lb., and do it very cheap during the 
winter. Beeswax wanted at all times. 

GUS DITTYER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 16Atf 

Mention the American Bee Journal, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-6ottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usualiy worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y¥. 


Mention the American Bee Journai 


Wh 
HONE 
NEEI Of those great honey-producing plants 
k —Alfalfa and Cleome or Rocky Moun- 
tain Honey-Plant. Alfalfa seed at 7 cts. a lb. 


Boss bee-escape Warranted the best, sim- 


plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 50 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are leente for the 
. swa Wit ouble-cas 
Ferguson Patent Hive sr. con Wide 
Gate Honey-Board. with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 
E. S. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East 8t., SAJ.T LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Mention the American Ber Journa. 9Atf 











We have a large amount of Pure 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 





Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at KRoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


iP ‘ 
162 Mann. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








—LEADS THEM ALL 8 to 24% 4— 
See reports of experiments with Comb Foun- 
dation at the government station, Lapeer, 
Mich. FREE—large lllustrated Catalog of 
everything needed _ in the oplary Full of in- 
formation. M.H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 

5Dif Please mention this Journal. 





Sir William, Maggie Murphy, 
World’s Fair. Rural N. Y. No. 
2, $1.00 per bushel. 20 New 
‘arieties. Catalogue Free. 
J. F. MICHAEL, 
1D6t GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











pr 
Honey-Bee,” revised by Dadant, they I 
read the works of many noted apiarists or 
their experiences and modern improve. 
ments very enthusiastically. Then I trans. 
ferred a colony as aforesaid, and later ty, 
more, and then I hived a new swarm. all 
from my father’s apiary. 

Also, on July 29 there was a very small 
swarm issued from one of the old box-hiya 
colonies, and I hived it ina one-frame o}. 
servatory hive, and had a peculiar occyy. 
rence afterward. One fine day in August 
I was in my apiary, and all at once I heard 
the swarming of bees, 1 hastily examineg 
my transferred colonies, one of which | 
almost knew was absconding, and lo, and 
behold! they were all working nicely. The 
swarm commenced trying to settle on, 
limb just above my observatory hive, and 
I just waited patiently and said to myself. 
** Pll be a colony ahead in a few minutes:” 
and, sir, those bees could not settle on that 
limb worth a cent, from some cause, and | 
got impatient wondering what was the 
matter. I went up and examined the lim) 
for the queen, but could not find her. By 
and by I guess they found the queen in the 
observatory hive, and, much to my sur. 
prise, they began to tumble in, and it was 
but a few moments until they had it full 
and running over. There I was. and 
hardly knew what to do first. Well, I took 
off the top and procured the queen and put 
her in another hive which I had placed on 
the table with the observatory hive, and 
began to rake the bees from off the front. 
top and sides of the little hive, for they had 
it entirely covered up. 

I pu allthe bees (except enough to take 
care of the little hive) into the big one, 
and set it away off to one side, and it was 
buat a short while until everything was 
lovely. Now, the bees in the little hive had 
to rear a new queen, which they did, and! 
watched the proceedings very closely, and 
it was quite a lesson to me. I now haves 
good, strong, thrifty colonies, and hope that 
I may increase to quite a number this year. 

Tupelo, Ark., Feb. 1. J. E. JONES. 


-_— + —— 





‘* Fat’? Bees—All Honey in Sections. 


‘* A peep into the hive even before cold 
weather is yet here reveals the fact that 
nearly all the bees are very clumsy, and 
they resemble very closely the comb-build- 
ers of the working season. By weighinga 
given number of these bees you will ob- 
serve that they are much heavier than the 
bees of early spring, and about equal in 
weight to bees well-filled with honey. By 
dissecting you will find that their plump- 
ness and weight are not caused by a disten- 
sion of their honey-sacs, or an accumula- 
tion in their intestines, but by the develop 
ment of flesh and blood as in other fattened 
animals. Upon the principle of fat produc- 
ing heat in other animals, the fat bees are 
able to generate heat much longer than if 
they were poor and had to carry all their 
fuel in their honey-sacs.”’ 

In looking over one of my papers to-day 
I noticed the above, and thinking that may 
be it will be of some use I copy it and send 
it to you. 

Bees were bringing in pollen yesterday 

Would the readers of the American Bee 
Journal like to know how to yet all their 
honey in sections ? C. C. Parsons 

Bessemer, Ala., Feb. 3. 























[As our readers want to learn all they 
can, no doubt they will be pleased to read 
about your method of “getting all the 
honey in sections.’’—Ep. | 


rr 





Wintering Bees in Nebraska. 


Bees in southeastern Nebraska went into 
winter quarters in good condition, and 50 
far my losg has been but 6 out of 151 in my 
home apiary. I leave my bees on the sum- 
mer stands facing the south, and pack three 
inches of leaves on the west side and north 
end of the hives, leaving the east side and 
south end without any protection. | 

After trying the cellar, and wintering 02 
summer stands without protection, ! was 
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weet Clover, Willow-Herb, Basswood 


EXTRACTED HONEY 


—_For Sale.— 

- yo mage arrangements whereby we 

We have mat clover or Willow-Herb 
Extra ted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
oe por in Chicago. at these prices: 1 can, 
a case, 8 cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
ease, 74 COME s aaomey is all in kegs 

The swoo on 
tee wy) pounds, net. It bea very superior 
quality. and the prices —. eg. % cents 
per pound ; 2 kegs or poy i 8. 

Cash MUST accompany each order. 

A sample of either kind of honey will 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, = 
cents. to cover postage, a nrg ete. e 
guarantee purity, and that what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


w@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
81.25 to Prof. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“— Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 


@\and Book of Valuable Recipes, 64 large 
Jpages, contains 8 beautiful colored plates 
of fowls, gives description and prices of 
ventana a ——— = 
of poultry, anc es of recipes 0 

value to Jeeryone. Winast Poultry Book 
published for 1896. ro only 10 cts, 
Cc. N. Bowers, Box 24, Dakota, Ill 


52A13 Mention the American Bee Journa. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Baress placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 


SAVE 189 
MONEY 

ror BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEENS 

Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 


sulted fox the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
rice-List—to 


) 7 
J.P. HL. BROWN, AU SUSTA, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
_ ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
~~ —"*" and Everything used in the 
| Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
~~ S ica. No reason why you can- 
not do business with me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
& good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
torun it. Lam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
‘ogues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 

1E RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Jourats 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail,28e. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 
































convinced that some other method should 
be adopted, so I tried the plan of packing 
all around, as is usually advised. I found 
no better success from this method. While 
packing all around kept out cold to some 
extent, it also kept out the heat from the 
sun, and many thus packed, especially if in 
a shady place, filled with frost and perished. 

My losses from the three methods of win- 
tering I formerly tried averaged 25 per 
cent., and by the plan I have adopted for 
the last three years not over 10 per cent. 

In the first place, an apiary should be 
free from shade and face the south, and the 
hives should set either on the ground, or 
very nearly so,and the super should be 
filled with wheat chaff, leaving on the en- 
ameled cloth, under which I would recom- 
mend placing the small sticks reaching 
across at least six of the center frames; 
this will allow the bees to go from frame to 
frame. The outside packing should extend 
nearly to the top of the super, and be of dry 
leaves. 

I sold 10 colonies to H., a neighbor, in the 
spring of 1894, and although I gave him 
directions how he should pack his bees, be 
disregarded it, and moved them all up to 
one place ina row, and packed them col- 
lectively with leaves on all sides except the 
front. In the spring he found them all 
dead. with plenty of honey. I also sold C. 
and B. 14 colonies at the same time; they 
packed the same way, and lost all except 4, 
which were in old-fashioned box-hives. I 
could mention many other instances of 
losses by packing all around the hives, but 
perlaps the above is sufficient. 1 do not 
contend that my way, or any other method 
of pucking, will keep the heat up in the 
hive. but I do believe it prevents cold winds 
entering the hive through cracks, that is 
about all, except the chaff in the super, 
that probably belps to retain heat. 

In our State about 1-6 to 14 of the days in 
winter the sun shines very warm, and if 
hives are packed all around, the heat on 
warm days will have little effect in thawing 
out accumulated frost. The hive-entrance 
should be large, and not allowed to close by 
snow, frost, or dead bees. Four of my 
losses this winter were from smothering, 
and the other from starving, with plenty 
of honey in the hive. The bees clustered 
during a cold spell on empty combs. 

J. L. Ganpy. 

Humboldt, Nebr., Jan. 31. 


—_-————___+ - —> 


Sweet Clover and Alfalfa. 


In reading the proceedings of the Illinois 
State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. on page 
69, the question of planting for honey and 
pasturage engaged my attention. I believe 
this to be one of the most important sub- 
jects in relation to bee-keeping, especially 
when we consider the changing conditions 
going on around us, our forests being re- 
moved, the flora changed, making bee- 
keeping as a specialty a very uncertain oc- 
cupation. Ido not intend saying much on 
the subject, as the last season left convinc- 
ing proof of the necessity of increasing our 
pasturage by sowing of honey-producing 
plants. In this section bee-keepers within 
reach of sweet clover can report 100 per 
cent. increase, and some wonderful yields 
of comb honey; bees going into winter 
quarters heavy with natural stores, and 
strong in bees. 

The question I wish more particularly to 
refer to is alfalfa as a honey-plant. From 
the glowing accounts of the great yields of 
honey from the alfalfa fields of the South 
and southwestern States, one would be led 
to believe that the same results might be 
expected from alfalfa wherever it may be 
sown, which is not thecase. I saw in Glean- 
ings for Feb. 1, a perfect picture of alfalfa, 
and a comment as follows: 

‘* Permit us to say once more, that any 
one who contemplates making any test of 
alfalfa at all should send for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 31, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. D.C. In the alfalfa bulletin 
we find nothing in regard to its value as a 
honey-plant. It seems a little strange that 
such a complete and exhaustive treatise 
should omit to mention that the plant pro- 





The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Prop. A. J. CooK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most os sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating . hy The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully Sauipped. or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


For Two New Subscribers and . 
Your Own Renewal. 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal and your own renewal (with $3.00), 
and we will mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
book FREE as a premium. and also a copy of 
the 160-page ** Bees and Honey’”’ to each New 
Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone is $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
book asa premium, Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one? 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your order. Price-List Free. 


8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Mention the American Lee sournai. 








Standar reeds us- 
yeated & fully described 


nmy new Poultry Book. 
Reliable information for 


uyers. Good stock Ducks 


& Geese; also Shetland 
Ponies. Send 6c in stamps 


EB. 8. COOX, Bor27, Huntley, rll. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 4A13t 
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) ORIGINAL 
BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


Wonderful 
Record ! 


we wie 


Dirert Draft Perfect , 
BINGHAM 


' 
BeeSmoker & 
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PAT. 1879, 
gaTe tase cot 187 


TR AR AR AR OS 


HAVE LASTED 17 
YEARS. 


—BEST ON EARTH. 
Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. 
My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose 


'z 
were patented 1892, are the original. ie 
my best invention since my open or di- % 
rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- ? 
tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handleand 
Nose Patent bent a!l the other smoker ™ 
noses. None but Bingham Smokers 4% 
have all the best improvements. If 


you buy genuine Bingham Smo- 4% 
kers and Honey-Knives you will ™ 
never regret it. The ** Doctor,’’ %-inch } 
larger than any other smoker on the 
market—3-inch stove. by mail, $1.50 % 
‘ ‘ ‘ 


Conqueror, 3 ** ° 1.10 
Large. 2%-in. * ™ 1.00 
Plain, 2-in, * ri -70 
Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10 oz. 60 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents, os 
> 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. ™ 
TAtf Mention the Bee Journal. \r 
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12 Pkgs. tested, pure. fresh garden seeds, 12 
& cts., postpaid. R.N. Thomas, Shenandoah, lowa, 





Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 
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We have the best equipped facto- 
ry inthe West. Capucity, one car- 
load a day; and carry the largest 
stock and greatest variety of ever- 
ything needed in the apiary. assur- 
ing BEST goods at LOWEST 
prices, and prompt shipment. 


Illustrated Catalog, 80 pages, Free 


scares. KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 





duces some of the finest honeyin the world: | the previous dry year, and the past was not 


and it has for several years been shipped 
by the carload from regions where alfalfa 
is largely grown.”’ 

From the above one would suppose that 
alfalfa may be grown anywhere with the 
same results. Ten years ago I invested in 
alfalfa seed, and up to the present time I 
have never seen a bee uponit. This coin- 
cides with several prominent bee-keepers 
at the recent Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. I am of the opinion that there 
is a large belt of territory on the North 
American continent where alfalfais grown, 
and it is of no use whatever as a honey- 
producing plant. For the benefit of bee- 
keepers it would be well to have its limits 
defined, so that those wishing to try it may 
not waste their money uponit and meet 
with disappointment. 

I hope this may open the way to a 
friendly discussion on this subject for the 
benefit of bee-keepers. 


Toronto, Ont. JOHN McCARTHUR. 








—— = 


Report for 1895—An Old Elm. 


I commenced the spring of 1895 with 15 
colonies, having no loss in wintering. They 
did quite well the first part of the season, 
especially on raspberry. White and Alsike 
clover furnished a moderate amount, but 
did not last long; after those we usualiy 
have more or less basswood, but it was less 
last year—none to speak of, with scarcely 
anything from fall flowers. They showed 
little propensity for swarming, but in- 
creased slightly by dividing, but united in 
September to the original number. My 
yield, per colony, was 40 pounds of comb 
honey and 10 pounds of extracted. I fed 
mostly sugar syrup to winter. Altogether 
it was a rather poor season. 

About the large honey yields, I will say 
that the most I ever knew of being taken 
from one colony, spring count, was 172 
pounds; the parent colony was allowed to 
swarm once, and the new swarm furnished 
the 100 pounds. That was nearly 20 years 
ago. and before I had any bees. I think it 
could hardly be done around here now. 
The most I ever got from one colony was 
72 pounds of comb honey and 20 pounds of 
extracted. The colony did not swarm, or 
seem inclined to. 

Ihave just finished cutting up an elm 
tree, which I think is perhaps the oldest 
tree in this portion of the country. If the 
rings or circles around the heart are reli- 
able indications of the age—and they un- 
doubtedly are—it was 350 years old, and 
must have been quite a tree when the Pil- 
grims landed. There were the remains of 
two different swarms of bees in the tree, 
but for some reason they failed to survive 
long. It was an enormous tree, measuring 
41 inches in diameter inside of the bark, at 
a height of 7\¢ feet from the ground, and 
made, when worked into cord-wood, 314 
cords. It was nearly sound, the circles in 
some places indicating very bard seasons. 

FRANK CHAMPEON. 

Exeter, Maine, Jan. 24. 


A Report—Robbing—Frosted Plums. 


I began the season of 1895 with 13 colo- 
nies, having been reduced from 58 to 13 by 








areal good honey season, but pretty good, 
at least towards the close. My bees aver- 
aged about 77 pounds per colony, and a 
good quality of honey. About 300 of this 
was from basswood, but it is not so good as 
clover honey. 


I am trying to learn something every 
year, and when able to be out I try to gain 
some practical information every day. One 
new feature that I have tried and succeeded 
in, is tohave two laying queens in one col- 
ony atthe close of the season. I put away 
three colonies with two queens in each, so 
as to have queens to supply any deficiency 
that may cccur in that line in the spring. 
Should none occur, 1 have a good laying 
queen to sell to some of my less fortunate 
neighbors. 


Ialso learned how to prevent robbing, 
and it may be a very old method for ought 
I know among the fraternity. Neverthe- 
less, I will give it: After having opened a 
hive, 1 found the robbers entering both at 
the top and bottom. I took the paint brush 
and painted all around the top where they 
crawled in under the lid, then took a bunch 
of grass and laid it in front, and made it 
thoroughly wet, so that all bees crawling 
through became quite wet. This put a stop 
to the robbing, instanter. 


Last spring my 20 plum trees set very 
full of fruit, and I intended tospray the 
trees the day following, but that night it 
was very cold, and whenl got upin the 
morning I found the plums all frozen hard. 
I had heard mother tell about putting cold 
water on garden plants to draw the frost 
out, so Il took the spray pump, and water 
from the well, and sprayed the trees until 
the water dropped from the leaves. After 
having done this, | went to the house feel- 
ing very blue, for I had great hope for my 
plums, as this was the first crop that I had 
on these trees. I awaited results, but ex- 
pected when the sun came up to find all my 
plums on the ground, as others had done, 
but to my surprise and delight they were 
all right, and the trees were fullof as nice 
fruit as I ever saw, while my neighbor near 
by bad none. Whether the water did it or 
not, I don’t know. O. P. MILLER. 

Glendon, Iowa. 


EEE 


Not a Failure Last Year. 


Through the Bee Journall learn of the 
success or failure of bee-keepers from 
nearly all parts of North America, except 
northwestern Minnesota. There are a num- 
ber (mostly farmers) that keep bees in this 
section of the State, and some of them take 
the Bee Journal—and they all ought to 
take it—but as I see no communication 
from any one in this part of the State, I 
will give a brief account of my own and 
my neighbors’ success. (Wehad no use for 
the word ‘failure’? last season—if there 
was failure it was the fault of the man, not 
of the season.) 


Last spring I had 4 colonies, and one died 
after I removed them from the cellar to the 
summer stands, leaving me 3 good colonies. 
Ihad 6 swarms issue; one absconded one 
day during my absence, and I united 2 
small swarms; this gave me 7 colonies to 
put into the cellar last fall. Bees were not 
put into winter quarters until the last of 





a 
N ber here; I put mine int Gos 
ovember ‘ ne intot 
Dec. 3, and they had a flight hn Ho 
days before. I took 150 pounds of eon 
in one-pound sections, or 50 pounds to ru 
colony, spring count.. I find a ready te 
for all the honey I have tospare, at 17 cents 
per pound. 

My family can all handle bees Without 
gloves or veil, except one daughter. who 
can’t go within sight of bees without get. 
ting stung. I was obliged to be absent a 
few days during the swarming season. and 
I told this daughter to watch the bees. and 
call her brother if any swarms issued. She 
wanted to know if I would give her 4 
swarm if she would hive them. Certainly 
I would. Well, the day I left home's 
swarm came out, and she hived them, anj 
they not only filled the brood-chamber. but 
stored 28 pounds of surplus honey in one. 
pound sections. My daughter has married 
since then, and of course she will take the 
Bee Journal. 

Some of the bee-keepers here have taken 
from 75 pounds to 85 pounds of surplus 
honey per colony last season. Taking some 
of the correspondents of the Bee Journal as 
authority, there are no apiarists here—they 
are only bee-keepers. I do not know of any 
one that keeps more than 8 @ 10 colonies 
of bees. They are kept mostly by farmers, 
not for profit, but for the honey for family 
use. S. B. Sairu. 

Keeville, Minn. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations, 

CHICAGO. ILL.. Feb. 28.—White clover and 
basswood comb is sought after in preference 
to any other, and commands a better price 
and now sells at 15c. for clover and 13@l4c, 
for basswood. Other white comb honey sells 
at 11@12c.; dark, 8@9c. amber, 9@10c., and 
very slow of sale. Extracted is unusually 
dull, with large amounts on sale. White clo- 
ver and linden, 6@7c.; dark and amber grades, 


4%@dc. 
Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Mar, 6,—Honey has 
been selling freely, there being considerable 
call for comb honey, and the war in Cuba has 
made extracted honey sell to the baking trade 
who previously used Cuba honey. We quote: 
Fancy comb. 15c.; fair to good, 11@13.; fair, 
9c. Extracted, 44%@5%c.; pure white clover. 
10c. Beeswax, 30c. W.A.S8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Market quiet 
White comb in fair demand at 11@l4c. Very 
little demand for buckwheat comb at 8@9%ec 
Extracted selling fairly well, principally Cal- 
ifornia, at 54@oX%e. and some buckwheat 
moving at 4@4%c.; Southern, 50@55c. per 
gallon; white clover and basswood, 54@éc. 

Beeswax unchanged. H. B. & 8. 


CINCINNATI, O., Mar. 7.—Demand is fair 
for choice comb honey, at 12@14c.in a job- 
bing way. Extracted is slow at 4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. &§. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 19.—The demand 
for comb and extracted is fair. We quote: 
No. 1 white, 1-lbs.. 13@14c.; No. 2, 11@12c.; 
No. 1 amber, 10@llc.; No. 2, 8@10c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@6%c.; amber, 5@5 ec. 

Beeswax, 20@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 
C. F, MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central 8v8. 
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connection with each book, etc., below, 


Book Premiums for Getting New Subscribers 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Premium 
40 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, etc., described on this page—figuring on the retail price given in 


This is a very easy way to get a lot of most excellent literature. 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 160-page +‘ Bees and Honey * —premium 
NOW IS JUST THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED on these Liberal Offers. 


edition—to each new subscriber, 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





~« and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
ton Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times ” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
mentof anapiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth, 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kec-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound In cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
x tothecare of the honey-bees. It con- 
talns 8WUJengravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


pertainit 





Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
ofthis work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 

~—This is a translation of his latest German book on 

ulture. It has 350 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
aper covers, $1.00 











Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
iisisa German translation of the principe! por- 
lon of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. -page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 





Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, 
homas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Blienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer. -Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
vee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 


American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


ee Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
rentury’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
‘atest work of thekind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
= for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
prthins sone by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50, 
—. If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
Jame and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to 


Kee 
et P Honey and preserve its 


flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


pabiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Price, fora, Rages toa colony. Leather binding. 
» tor 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market 
including the production and care of comb an 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
= what and how to plan jtis a chapter frou 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

See-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. }, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. rice, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 














Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
waaay Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees, Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry and 
A. I. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them profitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo. Fin- 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........82.00 
8. ABCof Bee-Oulture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... inn ee 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ 1.75 
6, Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht (Germ.] 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,25 


10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 


12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ «. Loa 
14, Convention Hard-Book. Pe 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit... .... 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ......... 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ..........cccs..0.6 AO 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1.15 
eS 6 ope wee 
24, Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 


25. Commercial Calculator. No. t 1.25 


26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. ... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1.10 
29. Strawberry Culture ............ case Bae 
ey PO Na aces venccccecesosse 1.20 
ig I nd tetik seats e dees 00 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health.... ...... ..... 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
i TEE CUS choke cdi onctacenees 1.10 


36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 


37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies). . 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 

If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 

Address, 

THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














Se p | 
a3 E ck Gt E E S | 
- S 
6 J * 
= and Ornamental! trees, Nursery grown. 
8 2) Choice Evergreens, 10 varieties $2. 
=| 400 Ornamental trees, 6 varieties, $2; 6 
other $5 and $10 bargains, 100 Scotch 


Pine, 2 ft. high, $8; 1,000 10 to 12 inches 
All other varieties and sizes 

Local Agents Wanted. Send 
* Illustrated Catalogue. FREE. 


D. HILL, “ounces, itinors: 


TASt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


; \ A great reduction in Prices on 
Hives and Sections. Other bar- 

4 gains in Apiarian Supplies. State 

peg you need and we will give 

yu low prices. 36-p. Catalogue Free. 


JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Iuention the American Bee Journa. 4A26t 


The Rural Kansan 


Is an Agricultural Journal for the busy farm- 
er. lt embraces Bee-Keeping and every de- 
partment of industry connected with the 
farm. 30 cts.ayear, monthly. Sample Free. 


A Full on 
A fol Higginsville Bee-Supplies 2%. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
HENRY L. MILLER, 
355 Shawnee Ave., TOPEKA, KAN. 
1A13t Mention the Americon Bee Journa. 


FOR SALE. 


ALSIKRB, CRIMSON, ITALIAN, ALFALFA, 
or WHITE CLOVER SEED. 


4A8t WM. CRAIG, Luce, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journw 


Queen-Clipping Device. 


I want the address of all who clip Queens 
and have even the least trouble either in 
eatching or holding them while they are be- 
ing clipt. I have invented a Device by 
which it is IMPOSSIBLE to injure a Queen ei- 
ther in catching or clipping, unless it is done 
purposely. With it they ure caught and clipt 
any way Josived almost instantly. One does 
not have to touch the Queen with his hands, 
whatever. Price, Pig 50 cts. Send for 
Free Circ ular. MONETTE, 

6Atf CH ATFIEL D, Fillmore Co., MINN. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


QUI Sections, 
Comb Founds Artic m, 

Aud all Apiairan Supplies 

cheap. Send for 


FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, 11. 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


a Where to buy 

{ them at whole- 

sale price. Send 

postal for des- 

cy ah and 

wholesale Catalogue of all of the leading va- 

rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 

Blackberries, Currants. Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 

EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 

SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


























(‘ASH ™%: BEESWAX | 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 30 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark or impure way 
not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


teorge W. York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, I], 


ve". Dadant’s Foundation i 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the NEW PROCESS. 





and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac. 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 
K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, T 

L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, | C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati. Ohio os 

C,. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. EB. BL, Red Oak, lowa. 

EK. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines jowe. 

EK. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, 8. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N yY, 

Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. Page & Lyon. New London, Wis 

Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, a 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Hl., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 

We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 
beginners with Circular. BEESWAX WANTED. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


SECTIONS, BBPEE-KAIVES, SSHIPPING-GASEN 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
G2 Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


&@ Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. gg 


% ROOT’S COMB FOUNDATION! * 


We are pleased to announce that, having secured contro! 
of the new Weed process of manufacturing foundation for the 
New Product. U. S., we are prepared to furnish Foundation by the 
New Process, for 1896. Samples will be mailed free on 
application, and will speak for themselves. 


OUR SANDED and POLISHED SECTIONS, 
well, they will speak for themselves, also. 


Our 1896 Catalog 


° will be ready for distribution now in afew days. Send in 
A big SIECESS your name at once for catalog, samples of the new foundation, 

and those superb sections, and while you are about it ask ior 
late copy of Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Hl. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 














New Process, 








